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THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE 
ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETIES 

By Felix Adler. 

On the point of view to be taken in our Sunday ad- 
dresses, Dr. Adler opened the discussion at the Glenmore 
Conference, Sept. 7-10, 191 1, with an informal statement 
of which the following is an abstract : 

To see what our attitude toward any particular ethical 
question should be, let us first get clearly in mind the ob- 
ject for which the Ethical Society exists. Our aim is not 
a series of special reforms for moral betterment. The 
purpose of any such society is to enable its members to 
realize the idea and the meaning of moral perfection. By 
"moral perfection" I mean not simply "betterment," but 
supreme ethical perfection, and perfection not simply in 
a few specific activities, but as a whole. The realizing 
I have in mind is not something abstract, as if perfection 
were an image to contemplate from without, or a beauti- 
ful picture to admire from a distance, but realizing the 
ideal means to be active" as members of a group devoted 
to living out the best. To this end we need societies, for 
the moral life is a life of organic relation to other lives. 

Here our view is in marked difference from that of 
Christian ethics. The latter sees in every man the Christ, 
and thinks of the Kingdom of Heaven as composed of 
integral units each resembling the other and all resem- 
bling the prototype. The view which I propose, sees 
something unique and differentiated in each personality 
and values life in an earthly commonwealth as the op- 
portunity to develop this intimate uniqueness. And the 
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magical touch, which converts our social life into a relig'- 
ious life, is the taking of a group, a society ot differing 
individuals to heart and saying of it, "This is *ny group. 
For all the differences of sex, age, capacity or other cir- 
cumstances, I stand pledged to develop what is best in i 
myself by conduct which develops the unique best in these | 
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by which the workingman may realize tl 
being, the proper upbringing of his childn 
In general, then, we are to propose tc 
idea of a perfect society. Composed of 
each with his potentialities for distinct 
wherein each develops his own best by rij 
the best in others. This is the point of v 
ious view, which our platform should pres 
ship in an Ethical Society is a mean^ by 
who joins may be helped to advance tows 
tion of this idea. Even if we fail to find tl 
for problems, the will to find it will acqua 
coercive authority of the idea. 




SYMBOLISM AND CEREMONIAL EX- 
PRESSION IN THE SUNDAY-MORN- 
ING MEETINGS OF THE 
ETHICAL SOCIETY* 

By Prop. James H. Leuba^ Brvn Mawr College. 

Foreword. — I am concerned neither with the clarifica- 
tion nor with the definition of the purpose of our society, 
but merely with certain ways and means by which that 
purpose may be furthered. 

This paper is not an attempt at a systematic treatment 
of the subject, and it is not an address on the psychology 
of symbolism and ritualism. I shall limit myself, some- 
what narrowly, to what I have been asked to do, — to open 
a discussion of the topic just announced. 

I. Symbousm. 

I begin with the less difficult part of the subject, where 
differences of opinion among us are less likely to be con- 
siderable, — with what I shall call the problem of sym- 
bolism. 

The physical objects around us suggest ideas, arouse 
feelings, establish moods, determine movements of the 
will. There are depressing and exhilarating surround- 
ings. There are objects which force upon the mind trains 
of thought, futile, mean, debasing; there are other objects 
which cause to well up within us the worthiest desires we 
have ever known. 

*A paper read at the Gleitmore GonferenM. 
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No human being can be always entirely free from the 
psychic atmosphere created by physical surroundings. 
And one is uttering a truism in saying that the average 
man is in a high degree subject to this atmosphere. What 
I am more particularly desirous of saying is that we, as a 
society endeavoring to act upon men, do not take this 
influence sufficiently into account. 

What can we do to have our places of meeting deter- 
mine a frame of mind favorable for the reception of eth- 
ical messages? Several obvious suggestions present 
themselves. They concern : — 

(a) The general architecture of the building in which 
we meet. In this connection I would remind you of the 
new Meeting Hall of the New York Ethical Society. 
(See President Seligman's address in Dedication Cere- 
monies of the Meeting-House in New York, a description 
of this building and of its symbolism.) 

(b) The interior arrangement and the adornment of 
our halls ; the use of busts, statues, mural decoration, the 
distribution of light and shade, etc. To make of oul~ 
places of meeting museums of great contemporaries 
would be sadly to miss the mark. Simplicity, sparing- 
ness, and dignity should rule. And, of course, nothing 
should be introduced which might remind the beholder 
of the smaller conflicts of the present time or of the petty 
idiosyncrasies of great personages. The men represent- 
ed in marble and painting should have been sufficiently 
purified by time to have acquired the value of types, of 
symbols. 

II. Ritual. 

I. The Value of Ceremonial Expression.* 

*I had used in the paper aa read the terms ritval Mid ritual- 
itrn. M they were interpreted by some in the narrower sense of 
sacramental rite — a Bense never intended I? me. I h&ve now 
replaced them by the words ceremonial ^a oeremoniol etspres- 
tioiM or forma. 
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(a) The lowest of the purposes of expression, yet one 
not to be made light of or ignored, is the removal of pain- 
ful tensions and inhibitions, whether of physical, intellec- 
tual, or moral origin. When the expressions are defi- 
nitely connected — ^the connection need not be a logical one 
— with definite mental and feeling attitudes, as they usu- 
ally are, their effectiveness is of course greatly increased. 
They tend to purge body and mind of the disturbances 
and distractions with which we generally come into a 
meeting. 

We all know that doing something — anything — af- 
fords relief to the loving one when in the presence of a 
sick person ; that a storm of tears refreshes and purges ; 
that a confession unloads the heart and makes ready for 
a new start ; that expressing sorrow, repentance, resolves, 
sympathy, joy, by words, songs, or ejaculations, eases 
the heart and mind, and thus to a certain degree prepares 
the person for a change of behavior. 

(b) Expression serves to emphasize and deepen the 
impression made by an idea that has reached us through 
the mouth of the speaker. His ideas, his feelings, his 
determination, are made ours by our own utterance of 
them in words, in song, or in symbols. Just as, though in 
less measure, the actual doing of a thing makes the repe- 
tition of it vastly easier than does the mere sight or de- 
scription of it, so does the utterance of a conviction or de- 
termination, and the expression of an emotion surpass in 
effectiveness the mere apprehension of them. 

(c) Common action and united expression of common 
desires, hopes, and purposes create a bond of fellowship, 
a sense of oneness, which nothing else can bring forth. 
To know, to feel that you are not isolated, but one of a 
company, heir to the same defects and weaknesses, facing 
the same duties and the same problems, sharers in the 
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same yearnings, hopes, and practical beliefs, is a source 
of strength, a spring of courage, which men having com- 
mon purposes should endeavor to secure. 

A society deprived of the intimate bond which common 
action and expression establishes is bound in woeful 
measure to lack in organic unity, and therefore in energy 
and effectiveness. 

2. Shall we encourage the introduction of ceremonial 
expression at our Sunday meetings? 

I shall not try to convince you that we should. I take 
it for granted that we are almost all — perhaps all — 
agreed on this point. What disagreements there are 
among us bear, if I understand the situation, upon the 
kind, and the quantity, if I may put it so, of the forms 
to be used. As a matter of fact, we have all, I suppose, 
accepted — and most of us with satisfaction — the intro- 
duction of ceremonial expression for burial and marriage, 
and, if the proper form were prepared, we should per- 
haps all welcome a service for the admission of young 
people into the Ethical Society. We have likewise, I take 
it, all accepted instrumental music, and we should wel- 
come singing by the congregation if we had songs ex- 
pressive in their words and melody of that which is in 
our hearts and minds. The question before us, then, is 
not whether a ceremonial should be introduced, but rather 
what forms we should be disposed to use, and how to con- 
jure them into existence. 

3. What do we want to express and what form of ex- 
pression should we encourage? 

Many delicate and perplexing problems confront us 
here, problems some of which can be solved only by actual 
trial. Let me mention some of them. 

Music without words presents comparatively little dif- 
ficulty. When we come to the wood's oi songs, it ts an- 
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Other matter. The problems facing us here reappear 
magnified when we consider re^x>nsive reading, or a 
litany. The collective utterances of attendants at meet- 
ings of the Epical Society could not be addressed to a 
personal God and they could hardly refer to personal im- 
mortality and to divine punishment and reward. 

The expression of adoration, admiration, gratitude^ 
submission, resignation, make up a large part of religious 
rituals. We cannot worship in the traditional sense of 
the term. Do we wish to express the other feelings I 
have mentioned, and can we do so? To whom should 
we address our admiration, our gratitude? Before whom 
should we humble ourselves and declare submission? Are 
we limited by our understanding of life to a ceremonial in 
which these elements are completely lacking? You know 
how the Comtists overcome, in part, this difficulty: they 
take great men and women as symbols of certain powers 
and virtues. 

Whatever our answer to these queries, we may, in any 
case, express our determination to keep before us our 
ideals, to walk according to certain principles, to perform 
certain tasks and duties. We may also utter trusting, 
comforting assurances in the final triumph of the good in 
ourselves and in society, and express our deeper joys 
and sorrows. These desires, sentiments, and hopes need 
not be addressed to a God, nor to anyone in particular. 
They can be put in a merely declaratory or ejaculatory 
form. But can such a form be made sufficiently useful 
and satisfactory in other respects to be advisable ? 

Can we go beyond this and give vent collectively to 
our sense of insufficiency and to the need of assistance 
in the realization of our high resolves? A request for 
help must be addressed to an object able to gratify the 
need; it cannot be merely declaratory. Shall this object 
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be our fellow members addressed colle( 
erhood? Shall we call upon one anot 
for encouragement, and admonish one 
steadfast and diligently to practice tl 
the truth, as Dr. Coit ventures to do in 
commandments he has recently publish 
make certain parts of our ritual centn 
of a Perfect Society, or of the Moral I 
actualized in a perfect society ? 

III. If We Want a Ceremonial, 
Proceed in Order to Construct 

The existence of rituals in the chur 
bodies tempts us to try to adapt old : 
to put new wine into old bottles. Woul 
incongruous and confusing? Perhaps 
this kind are incongruous, it is because 
the adaptation. Or incongruity may 
porary impression produced by the nevv 
ula ; in this case it would wear away wi 

We should not forget in this connect) 
retaining parts of an old one around \ 
associations has gathered can hardly at 
ideas and feelings of two kinds : those 
new point of view and attitude, and tt 
the old. That which remains of the ol 
for a while at least, to ring the old tune, 
which such an adaptation awakens ma] 
herent in it, but may disappear entirely 
A formula gets much of its meaning an 
affective value from the circumstance 
used. 

As a matter of fact, the religious r 
have undergone many and considera 
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But have these modifications in any instance been St 
transformation as radical as that which our circumstances 
necessitate, namely, the substitution for the supernatural 
standpoint, (for God, and for Jesus considered as a su- 
pernatural bein^), of a humanistic, ethical conception? 

The poets and the philosophers may have expressed 
beautifully and pregnantly much of what we desire to 
utter. We may turn to them for material and forms. 
Or, supposing we have the men to do it, we may entrust 
particular persons with the composition of specific parts 
of a ritual. 

The problems I put before you, then, are: — 

1. Regarding symbols. — Should we attempt to create 
an atmosphere which would suggest and keep before the 
minds of our auditors ideas and moods in harmony with 
our aim and with the spirit in which we try to realize 
this aim ? If so, what means should be tried ? 

2. Regarding ceremonial expression. — Shall we intro- 
duce — 

(a) Vocal music; 

(b) Responsive reading; 

(c) Other forms of united utterance of our needs, as- 
pirations, hopes; of our joys and sorrows? 

(d) How should we do this? Can a satisfactory use 
be made of merely declaratory and ejaculatory forms of 
expression? Should these declarations and ejacula- 
tions be addressed to our fellow members considered 
as a brotherhood; or to the larger and idealized whole, 
the Perfect State, in which by faith we see the moral 
ideal actualized? Can we make use of still more remote 
and more efRcacious conceptions ? 

3. If we want ceremonial expression, how shall we 
bring about its appearance? 



A CORRESPONDENCE BUREAU FOR 
THE AMERICAN ETHICAL UNION' 

A Proposed Policy and Plan of Propaganda and Ex- 
tension FOR THE Ethical Culture Movement. 

By Prof. W. H. Lighty, University of Wisconsin. 

For thirty-five years — a full generation in human his- 
tory — the Ethical Culture Movement has been developing 
around the genn-idea formulated and promulgated by 
Professor Adler. In four American cities, and in a num- 
ber of European countries this seed idea has taken root 
and grown into permanent organization. The develop- 
ment and perfection of these organizations constitutes the 
chief purpose of this conference. This intensive develop- 
ment has up to this time engaged the chief concern of its 
leaders. Of this splendid period of intensive development 
and growth in these organizations — which in many ways 
are even yet babes in the manger — of these I shall not 
here speak. We are all agreed that this intensive devel- 
opment must go on, for it is the part of the movement 
which must nurture the Promethean flame ; it is the par- 
ticular organization which must generate, as do central 
power stations, the energy, the spirit, the form, by which 
the idea must live and dominate the life of the modem 
world. It is this parent organization which must by in- 
tensive culture and development keep the idea in its purity. 

But I may be pardoned for suggesting that there is 
danger of an over-conservatism about the purity of the 
form in which the idea shall at all times express itself. 



A paper read at the Glenmore Conf^ienoe, 
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It we adopt policies of strict perfectionism, exclusive- 
ness and ultra-conservatism, we are on the road to insti- 
tutional suicide. 

Something further is needed. As well as these policies, 
there must be policies for propaganda, for extension, for 
intensive culture and development if the movement is to 
fulfill its mission, and perform the function for which the 
world is to-day awaiting the instrument. Of course, the 
world is not waiting to snap up any one's proposals. It 
has other matters, as well, with which it is busied. The 
world is, however, just the same waiting to be convinced. 

But in instituting extension policies, we must be cir- 
cumspect. We are still, perhaps, prone to think of the 
time honored missionary method ; of the way Paul estab- 
lished his little societies, which is the method Christen- 
dom has practised ever since in carrying forward its faith. 
If in our movement we do likewise, we forget the cen- 
turies that intervene ; we overlook the advances of the last 
century. Such methods would be antiquated, costly, and 
wasteful, even if the means and the men were at hand to 
attempt it. Why should we in religion and education re- 
main bound to the old ways when industry frees itself so 
quickly by making use of those inventions and discov- 
eries which have annihilated time and space? 

These very agencies which have done so much in recent 
years to disseminate information and knowledge, to ex- 
tend the horizon of the average man, to encourage open 
mindedness, to increase the potential leisure of everyone, 
and to raise enormously the actual power of man's ca- 
pacity for economic production — ^these things which have 
worked so powerfully for a more effective and attrac- 
tive democracy, I take it, hold in them the suggestion of 
method for the extension of pregnant ideas which shall 
shape the destiny of the future. 
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I confidently believe that the main question that con- 
fronts the religious leaders at this juncture is one similar 
to the problem which confronted educationists a genera- 
tion ago, when the demand came for scientific, technical, 
and vocational trainit^. The educationists were inflexi- 
ble, uncompromising, and would not adjust themselves 
or their subjects to new conditions and new demands. 
The result was a break in continuity, a sharp separation 
of the new from the old, a divorcement of race culture 
from the new technical curriculum. In general, there 
has resulted a training and not an education. It was 
within the power of the educationists to direct the new 
tendencies. They elected to let the new tendencies direct 
themselves. And they did. 

Just so at this juncture, the religious leaders generally 
elect not to adjust themselves, and thereby fail to supply 
the subtle spiritual inheritance of the ages to the new or- 
ganizations everywhere forming, and at work for the re- 
generation of men and of society. They spurn the newer 
instruments in so far as they lack the insight of states- 
manship. 

It may sound sensational, but I state it in reverent con- 
fidence, that if the classic good, the everlastingly true 
in the old, is to have its hearing in the newer court of the 
reasonable, it must take to express trains, to postmen, to 
telephone and telegraph operators, and perhaps even to 
the phonograph and the moving picture machine. Such a 
su^restion is certainly no more radical or sensational at 
this time than was the act of Martin Luther in setting 
religious lines to the old folk and drinking songs of the 
people, and thereby making of them hymns — instruments 
of piety. 

This brings me to the point where I may presume to 
surest what, in my opinion, the Leadws of the Ethical 
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Movement may do to extend the power of the Ethical 
Culture idea, and to influence the history of mankind as i» 
their oi^rtunity at this juncture when the world is all 
aglow with reform efforts, reform oi|;anizations, and re- 
form movements, n<»ie of which will rise above mere ma- 
terialistic welfare movements without the quickening im- 
press which the higher spirituality of religious idealism 
gives. The passion for personal ethical culture and the 
passion for service developed by the intensive methods 
must be coupled with a passion for disseminating that 
spirit. 

The American Ethical Union is the natural instrument, 
it seems to me, for carrying forward the propaganda. 
But that association must have a distinctive, live organi- 
zation, with an active executive committee or board of 
governors, which meets at least once a month, and there 
must be a regular annual meeting at a definite time. It 
must have its budget and in fact be a real responsible 
business-like organization. 

It should have a director or executive secretary, re- 
sponsible to the governing board for the administration 
of these proposed extension policies. Whatever the form 
in its details, it must be live, active, business-like, and be 
practically a court of final authority. It must in a manner 
determine in advance what shall be its standards of work 
and success, and it must not expect either the impractic- 
able or the impossible. 

Now, what may such an organization undertake in ad- 
dition to such functions as it now exercises ? 

It can organize a correspondence bureau, which may 
carry on several departments of work or lines of construc- 
tive activity. I desire to suggest the following as prac- 
tical at this time : 
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First : Correspondence Work, 

Formal and infomial correspondence courses can be 
established. These divide themselves naturally into those 
(A) designed for the use of adults, and (B) those which 
are intended for use with children. 

(A) There should be devised several formal courses of 
study, presupposing serious study desire, in which the in- 
dividuals who pursue them make a definite number of for- 
mal reports for the examination and criticism of the 
leader and master in the subject who stands sponsor for 
such course. 

These courses of study should be made up of assigned 
readings from a series of prepared lectures or lessons, and 
references to books, pamphlets, articles, and editorials 
from periodical literature, and such other literature as is 
germane to the course pursued. 

To illustrate: I would suggest that there might be (i) 
one course of study on The Ethical Culture Movement, 
studying first the antecedents of the Ethical Culture 
Movement, the conditions that existed at the founding 
of the movement, its founding, its development, its spread 
in this country and in foreign lands, its principles and its 
policies, its issues in practical work, its institutions, its 
relation to contemporary religious and educational bodies, 
etc. Such a course, if outlined and elaborated by Profes- 
sor Adler, Mr. Chubb, or others, would in my opinion 
possess a vast value for the extension of the idea, and at 
the same time satisfy a real need and want in many parts. 

(2) Another course which naturally suggests itself is 
one on The History of Ethical Thought showing the 
evolution of Ethical Theory and Philosophy. A course 
similar to the one Professor ThiUy gave this summer at 
the School of Ethics is what I have in mind. 

(3) Still another course that I think should be offered 
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is one upon The History of Religion and Comparative 
Religions. Such courses as Mr. Martin and Professor 
Schmidt could give would posesss great value from every 
point of view. 

(4) I believe, too, there should be a course on Sociai 
and Political Ethics such as Dr. Moskowitz could give, 
organized somewhat along the lines of a course so ad- 
mirably worked out by Prof. Sharp at the University of 
Wisconsin, and 

(5) A course on the Ethical Values in History and Lit- 
erature, by Dr. Muzzey and Dr. Neumann. 

This list will quite suffice to illustrate what could rather 
readily be outlined and elaborated for the serious study of 
those who have the leisure and inclination for pursuing 
work directed by a master and a leader. 

The same and other subjects could be worked out into 
synopses or outlines for the informal guidance of indi- 
viduals or organizations who desire merely a field out- 
lined, and a prepared bibliography. This method would 
be adapted to those who seek merely guidance through a 
field, or those who desire assistance in their direction 
of others — leaders of young people's groups, for exam- 
ple — and to those who have but a casual interest in the 
ethical culture movement as such, but have a lively inter- 
est in the general moral education movement which is to 
be considered later. Such work could be used for mere 
Reading Courses, but I have in mind something different 
when I speak of the informal correspondence course bas- 
ed on an outline. This will be taken up later. 

Another series of formal correspondence courses should 
be ^ven upon Ethical Instruction. Here I have in mind 
the specific outlines and lessons used in the New York 
Ethical Culture Day Schools, and also the lessons of the 
Sunday Schools of the several societies that are prepar- 
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ed to offer them in such form. Although no doubt no- 
where perfected, this work of Ethics Instruction in the 
Day Schools has been going on long enough to be given 
to a larger number of teachers and children. It should 
be put into the form of correspondence courses at least, 
even if the material is not yet ready for final publication. 
The courses for the elementary grades, for the High 
School students, for the College Ethics Clubs, and for vo- 
cational groups should be given to the world. Such 
courses prepared by Dr. Elliott, Dr. Neuman, Mrs. Spen- 
cer, and others should be given to other teachers than 
those to whom they are now available, who could in turn 
use them with select classes under their tuition, and par- 
ticularly should they be given to parents who seek this 
guidance for the personal instruction of their own chil- 
dren in communities where there can be found no suitable 
substitutes in either day or Sunday Schools. 

It is not inconceivable that by reducing this work to the 
form of correspondence courses, there might issue from 
such an extension of idea and practise with these lessons 
and methods mutually advantageous results. 

(B) While all of the above courses could also be of- 
fered as informal outline courses, I have in mind a more 
specialized line of work, suited to special conditions, 
adapted for this method. I have further in mind in this 
connection working outlines for individuals and for 
groups — for women's clubs (for women will still con- 
tinue to mother boys who will grow to be men in spite of 
prevailing women's club progframs), for school masters' 
clubs, for social workers' clubs, for literary and civic 
clubs, for study clubs of various kinds, for labor, trade, 
and commercial organizations, and for young professional 
men's clubs organized to study and discuss the serious 
problems of life. 
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These outlines should first of all be prepared for di- 
rect working purposes, in connection with club meetings 
and programs, accompanied by full and specific directions 
and bibliographies, and should invariably carry the privi- 
lege of informal correspondence with the master who 
made the outlines, for further suggestions and guidance. 
This privilege of informal correspondence I regard as of 
such importance that it should be impressed as a duty in 
the use of the outlines. 

Second: Traveling Libraries. 

All of the above suggested studies presupposes a work- 
ing library, howsoever small. A set of mimec^raphed 
lectures or instruction papers might be adequate, but in 
most cases I am sure it would not For those individuals 
and groups, widely scattered, many of them isolated, or 
living in small communities, who would pursue such 
work, there must be a working library at hand, be it 
made up of a package of clippings, pamphlets, etc., or of 
a box of books. 

As I see the problem, therefore, A Correspondence Bu- 
reau in the Ethical Culture Movement must organize and 
maintain A Traveling Package and Box Library System 
to accompany the studies above su^ested. 

But this library suggestion is not as formidable as it 
may appear upon first impression. I suspect that prac- 
tical working libraries for given topics on such a course as 
the Ethical Culture Movement would not be extremely 
large. And a library for an entire course need not be 
sent to one person or group for a whole season. In this 
there would be waste. Some references particularly 
could be kept constantly moving. 

I further suspect that such a system would put into ser- 
vice a stock of books and pamphlets now resting idly on 
shelves in the offices of the American Ethical Union. I 
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am confident, too, that it would put this literature into 
the hands of people who do not know enough of the 
movement to wish to purchase its publications. It would 
secure a reading and a hearing which I take it is what 
we propagandists wish. Indeed, if nothing else were done 
on extension lines, I believe that the proposed traveling 
library plan is the least that could be done, and it would 
be worth while. 

We have now for three or four years sent manila 
mounted clippings, severed periodical articles, mono- 
graphs, etc., in small packages to people in Wisconsin 
who debate or discuss contemporary subjects that are 
worth while, with extraordinary satisfaction both from 
the point of view of the people benefited, and the point 
of view of the Univesity which would. serve the people 
whose instrument the University is. And it has had a 
powerful influence toward the intelligent open mind, and 
clarification of ideas among the people so reached. 

Third: An Inquiry Department. 

Such an extension policy as here proposed should in- 
clude an Inquiry Department, where serious questions of 
personal or social ethics could be sent. The membership 
of the American Ethical Union comprises representatives 
of such a variety of specialties of knowledge and thought 
that it would not be difficult for the administration office 
of the proposed Correspondence Bureau to refer the 
proper questions to the proper person for answer, and 
perhaps tactfully take care of all others himself. 

No one need fear that there would be an avalanche of 
inquiries. 

Fourth: Schools of Ethics. 

Another feature which I think this extension policy 
should comprise is a system of Schools of Ethics. There 
should be somewhere a Summer School of Ethics, after 
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the manner of the Plymouth School and the Madison 
School. This should have sessions long enough to result 
in the desired effect of a propaganda in any single seasc»i. 

Such a school may be located in one place permanently, 
which has apparently some distinctive advantages, or it 
may be peripatetic and move either annually, or at inter- 
vals, which also suggests scHne advantages. 

But in addition to the Summer School of Ethics, there 
should be short sessions of several weeks at the seats of 
important institutions for higher learning, during term 
time, so that the youth in college may have the opportunity 
to hear the leaders of the Movement, talk with them, and 
learn from them about the movement Thus might a 
number of young men be reached at the very time they are 
determining their careers and finding rational bottom for 
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into the lives of many young people, with always the 
probability of adding recruits for the cause. 

Fifth: A National Moral Education Committee. 

In view of the fact that the interest in moral education 
has been constantly growing, and that in several states 
some moral instruction has been introduced into the public 
school, it is apparent that a national league for the promo- 
tion of moral education will be formed. As a matter of 
fact, such a league has existed for several years in Wis- 
consin, under the leadership of Professor Sharp — a direct 
outgrowth of the Summer School of Ethics. 

It would be nothing short of a misfortune if this na- 
tional movement did not receive its impetus and inspira- 
tion from the Ethical Culture Leaders. It seems to me it 
is incumbent upon the Ethical Culture Movement to point 
out the way this work should develop. 

This national moral education committee, like the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, should include others than 
those from our own movement, and be truly representa- 
tive, but the Ethical Culture Movement is in position to 
father the larger comprehensive movement for direct mor- 
al instruction suited to the various grades of the public 
schools, and can contribute the dominating spirit. 

If the extension policy advocated in this paper is adopt- 
ed, there would be present at once both the administrative 
machinery and the method of promoting a nation-wide 
propaganda on the broadest non-sectarian lines for moral 
education in the schools. 

Sixth: Non-Resident Membership. 

I believe that there is a distinct need for a non-resident 
membership in the Ethical Culture Movement. If the ex- 
tension policy is adopted, it becomes a necessity. How 
shall such a non-resident membership be affiliated? If 
might be attached to the several societies, but that does 
not seem to me either consistent or practicable. 
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The non-resident membership should be attached to the 
instrament of propaganda — the American Ethical Union. 
Indeed, I believe it is entirely practicable to have both in- 
dividual membership and group memberships of this class. 
By group memberships I mean, for instance, a certain 
type of College Ethical Society, and also small groups such 
as could easily be formed in Milwaukee and Kenosha, to 
speak of certain knowledge for my own state, and many 
other places such as Kansas City and Buffalo. 

If this non-resident membership — or membership not 
formed about a permanent local leader — were the special 
charge of the proposed correspondence bureau, a method 
could readily be devised for keeping individuals in touch 
with the movement, and even supply staff lecturers, once or 
several times a season, to some of the larger groups. The 
International Journal of Ethics, the Ethical Addresses 
and pamphlets, package libraries, season study courses, 
circular letters of information, etc., would make non- 
resident membership real and worth while. 

The by-laws of the American Ethical Union could be 
easily framed so as to give participation in the affairs of 
the movement to such members, if that were thought nec- 
essary or desirable, but rest all the determining power of 
policies in the hands of members belonging to intensively 
organized societies led hv a mpmher of thp Fratpmitv ni 
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The above suggestkats, I believe to be practical and 
feasible undertakiiigs at this time. These extension poli- 
cies could, of course, not be undertaJcen without means 
with which to launch the enterprise. But such require- 
ments would not be forbidding to the resources which the 
movement can command. In the course of several years, 
by vigorous, aggressive, business-like administration, there 
should be considerable - sums available from fees, from 
courses of study and from outlines, from memberships, 
from library rentals, and from special contributions from 
persons to whom such a policy a[q>eals. 
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THE GLENMORE CONFERENCE 

Glekmore, Hurricane, N. Y., Sept. 7, 8, 9, 10, 191 1 

The conference convened Thursday morning, Sept. 7. 
There were present : Dr. Adler, Dr. Elliott, Dr. Muzzey, 
Mr. Martin, Mr. Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. Robt. Kohn, Miss 
Frieda Davidson, Dr. Tsanoff and Dr. Sullivan, New 
York City; Mr. Weston and Prof. Leuba, Philadelphia; 
Dr. Neumann, Brooklyn ; Professors Sharp, Lighty, Kal- 
len. University of Wisconsin; Professors Schmidt and 
Thilly, Cornell ; Professor Bakewell, Yale. 

Dr. Adler opened the Conference with a tribute to the 
memory of Thomas Davidson, the founder of Glenmore, 
and then explained the purpose of the meetings. 

Dr. Neumann was appointed secretary of the Confer- 
ence, and Mr. Weston, Dr. Muzzey, Dr. Neumann and 
Mr. Martin a committee on publication. 

The morning was then devoted to the reading of a pa- 
per on "A Correspondence Bureau for the American Eth- 
ical Union," by Professor Lighty, printed in this number. 

In the afternoon the paper of the morning was discuss- 
ed. The results of the discussion were embodied in the 
resolution on this matter adopted at the closing meeting, 
as follows: 

Whereas, After due consideration and discussion, it is 
the Judgment of the Conference assembled at Glenmore, 
Sept. 7, 8, 9, 10, 191 1, that the time has arrived to insti- 
tute, along with the established intensive policies of the 
Ethical Culture movement, definite policies for the exten- 
sion of its ideas and ideals so as to make its spirit and 
its resources more widely and effectively influential, 
therefore, be it 
24 
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Resolved, That a Correspondence Bureau be instituted 
in the American Ethical Union, which shall be established 
by a Board of Governors, five in number, elected at each 
annual meeting of said Union. This Board of Governors 
shall be charged with the propaganda and extension poli- 
cies of the movement, and shall appoint a Director for its 
organization and administration. Be it further 

Resolved, That the Correspondence Bureau develop — 

( 1 ) The department of Correspondence Membership in 
the American Ethical Union ; 

(2) A department of information, inquiry and counsel; 

(3) A system of traveling package and box libraries; 

(4) Outline studies and correspondence study courses : 
(a) in the Ethical movement (or ethics-instruction for 
adults) ; (b) in the moral education of children. 

A motion was adopted to recommend the above resolu- 
tion for adoption to the American Ethical Union and the 
several societies. 

Messrs. Adler, Lighty, Martin and Neumann were des- 
ignated a committee to present this to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Ethical Union, with a suggestion 
of tentative plans for the institution of such a bureau. 

At the Thursday evening meeting public addresses were 
delivered by Professor Sharp: "The Moral Education 
Movement in the West," and Professor Schmidt : "Some 
Recent Manuscript Discoveries." 

The subject of Friday morning was "The Distinctive 
Point of View of an Ethical Society," which was pre- 
ceded by a discussion of the "Attitude of the Ethical So- 
ciety Toward the Social Problems of Our Time." The 
question was raised, To what extent, if any, should our 
Societies commit themselves collectively on specific prob- 
lems of the day, e, g,, should a society adopt resolutions 
calling for the unseating of a Senator who 
bribery? 
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the Summer School of Ethics for 191 1, held at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, was read and discussed. A resolu- 
tion was adopted instructing the secretary of the Con- 
ference to express in the name of the Conference its ap- 
preciation of the devotion, skill and value of the work of 
Mrs. Spencer in the Summer School of Ethics for the 
past four years. 

Dr. Elliott summed up the discussion of the continu- 
ance of the Summer School of Ethics as follows : The ma- 
jority opinion seems to favor a continuation of the Moral 
Education courses as outlined by Dr. Adler. To these 
we ought to add — either in connection with a university 
Summer School or elsewhere, a series of meetings for the 
further enlightenment of ourselves and others in the prin- 
ciples of our movement. In connection with these two 
schemes, it is desirable to form a Seminary course in the 
winter for the benefit of those preparing to become Ethi- 
cal leaders. 

It was moved that these views be presented to the 
American Ethical Union with Mrs. Spencer's report. 

The following extract from a letter to Mr. Salter and 
Mr. Chubb framed by Professor Schmidt in the name of 
the Conference indicates the spirit in which the whole 
Conference was conducted: 

"You are well aware how vital to our movement the 
subjects are that have engaged our attention. It will 
therefore be a satisfaction to you to know that all the ses- 
sions have been marked in an extraordinary manner, not 
only by a free and frank expression of personal convic- 
tion, but also by a very manifest unity of spirit and pur- 
pose, a drawing together of many minds (each careful of 
guarding its own integrity and distinctness) to certain 
great fundamental positions, an abundance of practical 
suggestions for, the development of our work, and a pre- 
cious sense of fellowship." 




THE DISTINCTIVE FUNCTIONS OF A 

NON-SECTARIAN (OR ETHICAL) 

SUNDAY SCHOOL* 

By Alfsed W. Mabtin, 

Associate Leader of the Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture OF New York. 

I. 

Introductory: — Do We Need the Sunday School f 

When one reflects on the many limitations that beset 
satisfactory Sunday school instruction, one questions the 
wisdom of continuing to support it First, there is the 
lack of time, only one-half hour a week in whidi to cope 
with the colossal ignorance and indifference with whidi 
Sunday school teadiers are familiar. Next, there is the 
lack of authority ; for any attempt on the part of a Sun- 
day school teacher to apply the disciplinary methods of 
the week-day school would culminate in the dissolution of 
the class. Coupled with this lack of authority is the lack 
of a sense of dignity attaching to the ofiice of Sunday 
school teacher. What a contrast here to the feeling in- 
spired in the heart of the week-day school teacher who 
loiows he has the power of the State behind him I And 
yet, of course, the Sunday school teacher might well feel 
a greater dignity attaching to his office because he is an 
official, not of the State but of the "City of Light," en- 
gaged in the building of its citizen-souls, which means 
more than the building of scholars. Then, again, there is 

*The first of two addresses delivered at the Siunmer School of 
Ethics, Madison, Wis., June 30th, 1910. 

29 
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the lack of respect for the institution itself, evidenced by 
such expressions as "Sunday-school drinks," and "Sun- 
day-school morality," with their obvious significance. 

Still another lack that must be reckoned with is i^' 
rental backing, so rarely does one meet with parents who 
appreciate the importance of Sunday school work, so often 
does one meet parents who permit their children to at- 
tend any school they please, or if they prefer, none. 

No less serious is the lack of competent teachers to do 
the work for which the institution exists. Some are de- 
fective in intellectual equipment, others, strong in this re- 
spect are sadly deficient in those heart-qualities that si- 
lently educate, leaving an abiding impression on the pu- 
pil's character when all that he has learned has been for- 
gotten. And whereas the paid teacher is usually superior 
to the average volunteer in point of pedagogical ability, 
too often is he found wanting in those graces of person- 
ality that are the sole asset of many a volimteer. How 
rarely does a Sunday school teacher combine the trained 
power to teach with the subtle, silent power of personality 
to influence the children for good! 

Once more, there is the lack of printed material, ade- 
quate to the purposes of Sunday school instruction. And 
this is all the more noticeable in non-sectarian schools 
when compared with the exhibit made by the publishing 
houses of the various sectarian Sunday schools. 

Yet, notwithstanding these serious limitations from 
which all Sunday schools in some measure suffer, the con- 
viction abides, after twenty-five years' experience in Sun- 
day school work, that the institution is indispensable. Let 
me state briefly four cardinal reasons for maintaining it. 

First. Ethical progress is the greatest and best thing in 
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direct moral instruction as compared with the indirect 
provided by our public schools. 

Second. Parents, as a rule, are not prepared for the 
grave and difficult task of moral education, any more than 
they are to repair a clock, the mechanism of which they do 
not understand. Yet, with the coarse tools of impulse 
and tradition, and without any adequate knowledge of the 
child's soul, they undertake to repair it I And even such 
parents as are competent to do the work, too often neg- 
lect it, allowing the obligation they assumed when they 
married to be eclipsed by engagements that take prece- 
dence of the moral education of their children. When 
Sunday schools were introduced into the United States, 
the innovation met with fierce opposition in many quar- 
ters, on the ground that it would rob parents of their su- 
preme sacred function. But of three thousand families 
visited where the parents had refused to send their chil- 
dren to Sunday school, it was found that only six mothers 
had given moral and religious instruction at home. And 
of these six, it is fair to believe that not three were equal 
to the task of teaching what they knew, so exceedingly 
difficult is it so to prepare moral pabulum for children 
that they can digest it. 

Third. The home environment is inadequate and in- 
sufficient, albeit that many thoughtful parents count on it 
as a sure means of cultivating the moral and religious 
nature of children. "Surround them with objects of 
refinement," it is said, "hang good pictures on the wall, 
put good books on the shelves, introduce them to good 
society, let them see the graces of the drawing room, and 
the desired result will follow." It is not worth while to 
discuss the theoretical soundness of this claim, the va- 
lidity of which no one will deny. But what are the facts? 
Are the children just what they should be under these 
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conditions so flattering to parents? Are their tastes 
simple, their habits good? Are they cherishing noble 
ideals, and associating with characters in literature and 
in life that make for nobility? If not, obviously there is 
need of something more than fine environment. More- 
over, the home cannot offer conditions for the comming- 
ling of children of various families and from such asso- 
ciation there is great moral benefit to be derived. Only in 
the assemblies of the Sunday school is ORwrtunity af- 
forded for the securing of this good. 

Fourth. Week-day schools, with but few exceptions, 
make no provision for moral and religious education. 
Their immediate and main concern is with intellectual 
development, and it has become the merest common-place 
to observe that children are not necessarily bettered mor- 
ally because they are developed intellectually. But the 
corollary of that truism touches a function of the Sun- 
day school, viz., to help the moralization of society keep 
pace with its intellectualization. Every enlargement of a 
child's life by physical or intellectual culture may be only 
a curse to it and a handicap to the community unless 
matched by a commensurate enlargement of moral fa- 
culty. In other words, the worth of all school education 
can be estimated onlj- in terms of manhood and woman- 
hood and the good of the social whole. Every Sunday 
school, true to its distinctive functions, will therefore 
seek to meet this need for which the day schools with few 
exceptions, make no adequate provision. When Theo- 
dosius II., in the year 425, closed the Roman schools, he 
inaugurated that ecclesiastical control of education which 
lasted for a millennium and a half. And when the ChurcV 
surrendered to the State the control of the child, it also 
relinquished that moral and religious discipline which 
had been its prerogative and function. To compensate 
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for that loss, the Sunday school was created, having for 
its raison d etre the making good the lack of the week-day 
schools. That is, there were no Sunday schools until we 
had State systems of education. In 1781 Robert Kaikes 
at Gloucester, England, founded the Sunday school, 
which was thus contemporary with the American and 
French Revolutions, and with the dawn of democracy. 

By its exclusive attention to moral and religious in- 
struction and inspiration, the Sunday school occupies a 
unique place among institutions for children, supplement- 
ing and crowning the curriculum of the week-day school. 
No one will deny that the various branches of public 
school education have their moral values so that indi- 
rectly the pupils receive a measure of moral instruction. 
Thus, for example, the study of mathematics and of na- 
tural science tends to cultivate accuracy of statement, 
intellectual honesty, keeping in check the over-lively im- 
agination which is too often led into exaggerated utter- 
ances, and even positive deceit. Similarly historical studies 
serve to educate morally through the example of noble 
characters, and through lessons learned from such char- 
acters as are not altogether worthy. Equally obvious is 
the moral value of manual training, of literature, of gym- 
nastics and of plays ; but, after a full allowance has been 
made for all such moral values involved, there still re- 
mains not only the need of more definite, direct inculca- 
tion of these same values to make them more thoroughly 
effective and habitual, but also, the need of direct instruc- 
tion on such virtues as are but feebly and remotely con- 
veyed through the studies of the school curriculum — rev- 
erence, humility, temperance, self-control, etc. More em- 
phatic still is the need of the Sunday school when one 
notes the kind of ethics teaching given in many of the 
public schools. The elements of civic duty, for example. 
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ought to constitute the subject matter of study in civics, 
but these elements are totally eclipsed by explanations of 
the machinery and functions of government, — national, 
state and municipal. Important as such knowledge is, 
how vastly more important than any intellectual grasp 
of externalities is an understanding and appreciation of 
the spirit underlying our democratic institutions, the 
ideals that dominate the republic, the obvious failure of 
democracy thus far, and the consequent duty of assisting 
in the task of its development. Granted, that public 
school studies tend to promote moral culture, to create 
moral habits, what is needed is that these habits should 
be fixed, their raison tC itre made plain, and the underly- 
ing principles so understood that when new situations 
are faced where these habits are of no help, the child 
shall be equal to the emergency, equal to successful ap- 
plication of moral principles to real crises. And for this, 
there is need o£ more than the indirect moral instruction 
supplied by the schools. Thus the importance of the 
Sunday school is accentuated by these limitations of the 
week-day-school education, as well as by the defects of 
the Sunday school itself. Its peculiar prerogative is to 
teach morality as the organization of life ; life graded, that 
is, with the highest ideals standing at the top, and the 
fundamental animal wants at the bottom; a gradation in 
which all functions occupy the place which their relative 
importance demands, and in which no natural impulses 
are denied their rights, — the aim being the salvation of the 
soul from moral anarchy, from the riot of uncontrolled, 
unregulated impulses, instincts, tendencies and passions 
with which life begins ; the creating of that inner ordered 
life which Plato called the "city within." Adopting the 
comparison of man's personality to an orchestra, the vio- 
lins would represent the intellectual faculties; and they 
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must lead ; then there are the flute notes of sympathy and 
love, the comet tones of ambition, the kettle-drum of ap- 
petite, the clanging cymbals of passion ; each of these is to 
come in in its proper place, while the musical score or 
composition which they all assist in rendering is the 
moral plan of organized life. Just here let me touch 
upon a danger which points to the great service which 
non-sectarian Sunday schools can render. I mean the 
danger of drifting into one or the other of two objec- 
tional directions to which the children of non-sectarian 
liberal parents are exposed; viz., either into Orthodoxy 
through attendance at an orthodox Sunday school, or into 
a crass materialism, iconoclastic and negative, through at- 
tendance at no Sunday school at all. I recall a free- 
thinking, radical mother saying with a self-satisfied air : 
"I let my children choose their own religion." That per- 
mission she based on the notion that "one religion is as 
good as another" — the choice, a matter of taste and, — 
de gustibus non disputandum! As well say that one lan- 
guage is as good as another — a proposition obviously ri- 
diculous when one compares English with Chinese Which 
goes hobbling along on stunted feet like the Chinese wo- 
man. When I asked this same mother whether she would 
be willing to send her boy to a business college where 
false book-keeping was being taught and leave him to iind 
the right kind from experience, she replied very forcibly 
in the negative. "Then," I continued, "neither should 
you let him go to a Sunday school where in your judg- 
ment false theolc^y and false morality are being taught ; 
where the reason given for right conduct is that the Bible 
requires it or that Jesus commands it; where legends and 
myths are treated as historical incidents and where their 
acceptance as such is regarded as a sacred duty. 

A non-sectarian Sunday school is needed that the chil- 
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dren of non-sectarian parents may be biased toward their 
way of thinking in matters of morals and religion and so 
be saved from a possible, probable bias toward what will 
later on have to be unlearned and perhaps with fearful 
consequences. The mother who prided herself on bring- 
ing up her children "unbiased in religion" was asked by 
her twelve-year-old son if it was true that the world was 
made in six days. She replied : "Some believe it was 
and others that it was not and you can believe whatever 
you please about it." That was her idea of bringing up 
her children unbiased. But surely if there is anything a 
mother believes that is worth believing she would want to 
teach it to her children. Soon enough will they find that 
mother is not infallible and she ought frankly to tell them 
so at the start and then bias them in favor of what she 
thinks is true, rather than allow them to be biased by a 
school companion, or a governess, in favor of what she 
believes to be false. 

Other cogent reasons for maintaining the Sunday 
school might be added but these will suffice to prove that 
despite all its limitations we dare not give it up. Our 
only alternative is untiring effort at reduction of the limi- 
tations. 

II. 

The non-sectarian Sunday school. Its distinctive func- 
tions. 

There are at least five distinctive functions worthy of 
special consideration ; each of which differentiates the 
non-sectarian Sunday school from all institutions of a 
sectarian type. 

First, to supplement and crown the curriculum of the 
public school with a course of direct, systematic moral in- 
struction on a non-sectarian basis, as contrasted with the 
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theological basis upon which it is offered in Jewish and 
Christian Sunday schools. The notion still obtains that 
one cannot teach morality without at least the belief in 
God and in man's need of divine help as a foundation for 
such instruction. But granting that all Christians and 
Jews accept that simple creed, still it would not do to 
make this the basis of moral instruction in a non-sectarian 
Sunday school, because, in the first place, belief in God 
would be differently interpreted by different types of 
Christians and Jews, and secondly, to introduce the belief 
would cast an excluding slur upon the children of those 
parents who cannot accept that basis, and whose intellec- 
tual scruples must be respected, however abhorrent they 
may be to Theists. These same two objections would 
hold were a philosophical or a scientific basis proposed 
as preferable to a theological one. This was brought 
home to us last year when the radicals in the French 
Government at Paris proposed the introduction of moral 
instruction into the public schools on the basis of science. 
Minister Briand thought it would be possible to have non- 
sectarian moral instruction in the public schools on the 
basis of the assured results of biological and anthropo- 
logical research. It is safe to say that if this experiment 
is tried, the scientiiic sanction for morality will prove as 
dogmatic and distasteful as the Ultra-montanism which 
it is meant to supplant. Just as the old prevailing theo- 
logical basis is distasteful to the radicals, so would their 
proposed scientific morality be to the conservatives. 
How then shall moral instruction without a creed or 
without theology be made possible ? Simply by ignoring 
the question of sanctions or ultimate foundations and 
confining attention to that super-structure of moral 
truth about which there is no dispute ; teaching only those 
elements of ethics on which unanimity has been reached. 
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Let the theologians and the philosophers differ as much 
as they please about "first principles," it is the part of a 
non-sectarian Sunday school to deal only with those ac- 
cepted, established duties which no one doubts and make 
these the subject-matter of moral instruction. The no- 
tion that one cannot teach morality without theology is 
one of those superstitions that are kept alive only by the 
grain of truth which they enshrine. To be sure, every sci- 
ence, including moral science, ultimately roots itself in 
metaphysics, in a theory of the universe, but it does not 
therefore follow that one cannot teach any of these sci- 
ences without reference to the problem of its ultimate 
basis. The physical sciences are based on the assump- 
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cepttons of right and wrong, putting them on their guard 
against the various disguises under which lyii%> selfish- 
ness, intemperance, and other sins manifest themselves, 
enlightening their minds so that they can detect the finer 
shades of right and wrong, and see both the causes and 
the consequences of wrong-doing, thus making the con- 
science more sensitive, and stimulating the whole moral 
nature in its allegiance to the good. 

The second distinctive function of a non-sectarian 
Sunday school would be to provide for the religious edu- 
cati<Hi of its members in precisely the same way that it 
furnishes moral education, steering clear of conflicting 
theologies and ultimate issues and confining attention to 
the religious attitude and siarit which all men agree is an 
essential part of man's spiritual outfit. For it is just as 
possible to teach these vital elements of religion without 
discussing their metaphysical basis as we have seen it is 
to teach morality. Thoughtful people still differ in their 
religious theories, but all are agreed on the duty and de- 
sirability of cultivating a reverential attitude and spirit 
in a world where, as Carlyle said, men may be likened to 
the minnow that knows every nook and comer of its little 
creek but is utterly ignorant of the tides, monsoons and 
eclipses by which its little creek is regulated. "Such a 
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idea of a personal deity in the ordinary sense, it must in 
some way recognize the infinite life and order of the uni- 
verse and man's connection with it by the organic laws of 
his being. 

By non-sectarian religious education then is meant (i) 
the cultivating of a reverential attitude and spirit, of in- 
tellectual modesty, of spontaneous reticence and reserve, 
of spiritual humility as against the crass conceit and vul- 
gar cynicism that fancies it has solved the problem of the 
universe, all the while blind to the deep below deep of our 
furthest sounding; (2) the awakening of the sense of 
wonder in the presence of the immensity and majesty of 
the world which our hands did not make and without the 
stability of which no work of our hands can prosper ; (3) 
the quickening of the sense of awe before the order and 
harmony of the cosmos^, before the universality of law and 
before the demonstrated truth that obedience to law is 
the sine qua non of freedom, health and happiness; (4) 
the arousing of a realizing sense of the age-long process 
of creation which is still going on, the very earth on 
which we live being still unfinished, as every earthquake 
and cyclone testifies; (5) the awakening of a profound 
consciousness of the moral progress of the race, of the 
forward trend of human evolution, of the larger world- 
purpose to which our personal purposes should be at- 
tuned, thus kindling reverence for the moral law as some- 
thing more than mere custom, or convention, or conveni- 
ence, but possessing cosmic meaning and so reminding 
us that every action of ours may further or hinder the 
forward trend of humanity. 

Such in broad, bare outline is the kind of religious edu- 
cation that a non-sectarian Sunday school fosters, with- 
holding discussion of doctrines and dogmas from all but 
the graduating classes, cultivating the spiritual sentiments 
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of wonder, reverence, awe, and the humility that is bred 
of the observed relativity of human knowledge. 

And the immediate practical reason for making this 
religious culture part of the function of the Sunday 
school is that our daily life is in desperate need of it. 
Without that culture the noblest kind of living is simply 
impossible. Unless, like Miranda, we are charmed and 
entranced by the wonder of nature and of humanity, un- 
less our life is deepened by the atmosphere of reverence 
and awe, cheered, consoled, inspired by a sense of the in- 
finite value attaching to human souls with boundless po- 
tentialities, unless life is exalted by the spiritual passion 
for helpful service and transfigured by the touch of en- 
thusiasm and consecration, it falls short of all that is 
most worth while on this planet. Thus an indispensable 
function of the Sunday school will be to provide against 
the possibility of this spiritual loss. And the distinctive 
function of a non-sectarian Sunday school would be to 
supply the required religious culture without any admix- 
ture of theological material, avoiding those ultimate ques- 
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ly discredited, without ridicule, without contempt, simply 
as products of primitive thought which have passed out 
of the modem educated world. In the second place, it is 
to be noted that when young children ask theological 
questions such as usually come from mature minds who 
have had acquaintance with modern science, the answers 
given should be no»-theological in content. No attempt 
should be made to reach down to an ultimate answer to 
the question asked, for that would only increase the per- 
plexity already experienced. Rather should the answer 
offered be one within the child's comprehension and ex- 
perience. Thus, for example, if the child asks: "What 
makes the grass grow," it would be futile to answer 
"God," for that only adds a new difficulty to the one it 
has just presented. Better were it to reply: "The manure ' 
the gardener spreads on the ground; or, the combined 
power of sunshine and rain." For all that the normal 
child wants is an intelligible explanation, one within the 
range of its own understanding and observation. There- 
fore one should mention a secondary, not an ultimate 
cause ; for that will meet its want if only one has knowl- 
edge and wit enough to offer it. All natural phenomena 
are explicable to children without resortii^ to theistic 
ideas beyond their mental grasp. To explain them theis- 
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ranged in perfect order and symmetry and you say God 
is the power, the harmony and the beauty of these myriad 
waves. Then turning to the moral nature of the child, 
to the voice within that tells him when he is doing wrong, 
that also, you say, is God, thus identifying God with the 
still, small voice, with the everlasting Right. 

Dr. Paul Carus, editor of The Monist, tells of his five- 
year-old son being quite shocked when he heard that the 
air above us grew thinner and thinner and that at last 
there was no air left. No one can breathe there and we 
should, if carried up, immediately die. The source of his 
anxiety became apparent when with suppressed tears he 
exclaimed in a state of tension, "But, then, the Good Lx>rd 
must die?" "No, my boy," said his father, "the Good 
Lord cannot die; He has not a body as we have; He has 
no lungs ; He need not breathe in order to exist. His ex- 
istence does not depend on a body like ours. He is not an 
individual as you are and as I am. If He were, He 
would not be God. He is not a man. He is God." The 
child felt greatly relieved and it helped him to come a 
step nearer to the truth. 

Such occasional explanations should, as a rule, come 
only in response to questions, for then, and then alone, 
will they be appreciated. 

And this suggests a third point with reference to chil- 
dren's theological questions; viz., never to suppress or 
to ignore them, because every such question is an expres- 
sion of the natural desire to learn causality which devel- 
ops soon after the power of speech has been acquired. 
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from theological discussion, (which is the second of the 
distinctive functions of a non-sectarian Sunday school) 
this will be discussed in another lecture. 

A third distinctive function of the kind of Sunday 
school we are considering concerns the use it makes a^ 
the Bible. Non-sectarian liberals are supposed to be hos- 
tile to the Bible because they do not accept it in an ortho- 
dox fashion. But far from assuming an inimical or even 
indififerent attitude toward the Bible, a non-sectarian 
Sunday school should welcome it as an exceptionally fruit- 
ful source from which to draw material for moral and re- 
ligious instruction and inspiration. And herein consists 
the distinctive function of such a Sunday school. Unlike 
those Jewish and Christian Sunday schools that make use 
of the Bible for its own sake (regarding it as a divine 
revelation and therefore to be mastered above any other 
book) or for the sake of the support it gives to denomina- 
tional beliefs, a non-sectarian Sunday school will use it 
solely for the sake of its moral and religious values. 
Moreover, as the Bible is the chief, if not the sole, text- 
book used in sectarian Sunday schools, and since these are 
very much in the majority, it behooves the non-sectarian 
Sunday school to secure to its members some knowledge 
of the book which their young friends in Jewish and 
Christian Sunday schools are studying, (if for no other 
reason than) to spare them the humiliation that always 
follows the oft-exposed ignorance of some Bible story or 
precept. Many non-sectarian parents can testify to the 
chagrin they felt when they blushingly revealed how little 
they knew of the book with which all cultivated people are 
supposed to be familiar. Hence their exceeding great 
anxiety to spare their children a like experience, and 
hence, too, the intensity of their conviction that the Bible 
should be given a conspicuous and preoccupying place in 
the teaching of every non-sectarian Sunday school. 
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Truly astounding it is to observe the widespread ig- 
norance of the Bible, even among those who hear it read 
from week to week in church or synagogue. That pas- 
sages from the Apocrypha should be mistaken for selec- 
tions from the Old Testament is not altogether surprising, 
but, will you believe me, a few quotations from President 
Jordan's "Care and Culture of Men," read from a manu- 
script placed on an open Bible were actually taken for 
biblical literature by several intelligent congregations in 
different parts of the country ! And the same experiment 
with passages from Ehierson, Carlyle, Mathew Arnold, 
Seneca and Marcus Aurelius resulted at various times in 
the same deplorable and almost incredible mistake ! More 
lamentable however than such adult confusion is that 
manifested by children. When a representative of the 
National Educational Association interrogated a class of 
grammar-grade boys in a large public school on the par- 
able of the good Samaritan he received, among a host of 
ridiculous replies, this egregious coHCoction: "A certain 
man was journeying from Jericho to Jerusalem and on 
the way he fell among thorns and the thorns sprang up 
and choked him and when he had put every man on his 
own ass he passed by and gave the host two pence." 
Crossing the hall to the girls' department, this investiga- 
tor asked the class for information concerning Lot. 
Again a bewildering medley of absurd answers followed 
of which the masterpiece was: — "Lot was a Hebrew, 
turned into a pillar of salt by day and into a pillar of fire 
by night." And such illustrations could be multiplied in- 
definitely. Surely it is absurd to say that the banishment 
of the Bible from the public schools is the cause of such 
ignorance. For not only is it observable in schools where 
the Bible is retained, but assuming its universal retention, 
how can the formal, colorless reading of a few paragraphs. 
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without comment, be calculated to produce knowledge of 
the Bible? Rather does such formal, routine reading of 
the Bible tend to create a superstitious regard for the 
book and to make possible just such confusion of ideas as 
is illustrated in the cases cited. 

Yet how indispensable is knowledge of the Bible to the 
possession of culture in the Amoldian sense of "acquaint- 
ance with the best tiiought and achievement of the past"; 
how indispensable to an intelligent understanding of much 
of European history and of a thousand similes and meta- 
phors, that one meets with in literature and in conversa- 
tion, — all of them derived from the Bible, Again, the 
great majority of the masterpieces of art in the galleries, 
churches and palaces of Europe can be intelligently ap- 
preciated only by those who have knowledge of the Bible, 
for the subjects of more than half the paintings are taken 
from the Bible. To realize the mighty importance of 
Bible knowledge in these practical directions one has only 
to recall the task of the teacher who undertakes to instruct 
Japanese or Chinese children in European history, or in 
English, or in art, so deeply does the Bible cut into the 
mastery of these studies. 

But besides these pressing reasons for Bible instruc- 
tion there is its value as an instrument for moral and re- 
ligious education on the non-sectarian basis. In the chap- 
ter of his Manual devoted to "Bible-stories" Dr. Adler 
has shown that this value of the Bible appears 
above all in the breadth of outline with which the 
Bible figures are drawn, leaving to each succeeding epoch 
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fraining from the introduction of minor traits which 
might interfere with the main effect. Moreover, the Bible 
is ever3rwhere pervaded with the moral spirit, moral is- 
sues are everywhere to the fore. Again, the special em- 
phasis put on the filial and paternal duties, with which 
young children need to be impressed, indicates the moral 
value of the Bible for childhood.* Similarly for adoles- 
cence we see special ethical values in the book of Proverbs, 
in the orations of the prophets and in the marvelous ex- 
position of political, social and ethical progress presented 
in the historical books, from Judges to II Kings. 

But of these values and the method of their adaptation 
to graded classes, more will be said in another lecture. 

Besides the ethical values derived from Biblical litera- 
ture there are also those that may be drawn from secular 
prose and poetry, particularly for scholars of high school 
age. 

Sectarian Sunday schools, as a rule, make no use of 
these non-Biblical sources of moral and religious instruc- 
tion. Week-day schools, with very few exceptions, do not 
teach this literature for the sake of its moral elements. 
Hence to the distinctive functions of a non-sectarian Sun- 
day school might be added moral instruction through non- 
Biblical literature. This would include, for example, those 
plays of Shakespeare that exhibit the law of moral com- 
pensation brought to completion, because in actual life we 
so often see the law unfulfilled. Not every Macbeth is 
laid low by wild ambition, not every Othello is transfixed 
by baseless jealousy, not every Hamlet reaps the logical 
effect of indecision, whereas in Shakespeare's plays the 
matured fruit of the fifth act is always the inevitable rip- 
ening of the seed sown in the first act. Hence the excep- 
tional value of Shakespeare's dramas for teaching this 
ftmdamental law of the moral life. 



♦"The Moral Instruction of Children" pp 108-110. 
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Goethe's Faust and Wilhelm Meister would also be 
given a place in this selected literature because these mas- 
terpieces teach that doctrine of happiness which should 
form part of the moral underpinning of all adolescent 
life. Into that life there comes discouragement, disap- 
pointment, defeat, so that one of its constant needs is 
moral heroism, the power to go down to defeat like a 
hero and make victory out of it To this end how ser- 
viceable are some of the shorter poems of Browning, pos- 
sessing as they do a unique ethical value for youth. 

Similarly, selections from Tennyson would be included; 
the Idylls of the Kjng, for instance, because of the por- 
traiture they present of those mediaeval qualities and 
graces in which our modern life is weak, just as those me- 
disevalists were weak where we are strong. And "In Me- 
moriam," too, would have a place because of its grappling 
with those spiritual problems of faith and destiny in 
which young people always show a keen and deep interest. 

Come we now to the fifth in the series of distinctive 
functions selected for discussion. It concerns the phil- 
anthropy which the school undertakes. Surely if there is 
one place more than another in which theory and practice 
should not be divorced it is in the teaching of morals and 
religion. And while provision for some measure of prac- 
tical philanthropic activity is made in every Sunday 
school, the non-sectarian type would be distinguished from 
others by centering its philanthropy not on the support of 
foreign or domestic missions and other such adult and sec- 
tarian interests but rather on such nhilanthrooies as are 
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of juvenile interest and catholic purpose is the pedagogical 
value of the Sunday school philanthropy secured and a 
live interest in it certain to be manifested. To clinch the 
interest, each committee, be it of a class, or of the school 
as a whole, should report on the particular philanthropic 
work done, and the outlook for further usefulness. Thus, 
for example, before the Thanksgiving and Easter festi- 
vals, committees might be appointed to arrange for the 
disposition of the fruit and flowers that have been dis- 
played at the Sunday exercises. A month or more before 
Christmas the school might be engaged as a committee of 
the whole to plan for a celebration for the benefit of chil- 
dren who will have none otherwise. Again, different 
classes might organize for the purpose of soliciting and 
distributing to orphan asylums, children's hospitals or kin- 
dred institutions illustrated papers like the Youth's Com- 
panion and •S'^ Nicholas and providing for the convales- 
cents a musical and dramatic entertainment. Undoubtedly 
many Sunday schools are already conducting their philan- 
thropies on these pedagogical principles which mean bene- 
fit to the givers as well as to the receivers. But just to the 
extent that the non-sectarian Sunday school makes its 
philanthropic work of the kind that appeals to children 
and of the kind that harmonizes with the broad basis on 
which the school is founded to that extent will its philan- 
thropy have a distinctive character. 

And just as such a Simday school will seek to improve 
upon the traditional mode of choosing and conducting 
philanthropies, so in the matter of festivals it will aim not 
only to take cognizance of the customary celebrations of 
Christmas and Easter, H!arvest and Flower Sunday, but it 
will apply its own catholicity and freedom to the form and 
content of the exercises on these occasions. Nay more, 
it will add to the traditional series other festivals com- 
memorating other sacred events and persons. 
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Tlie moral value of festivals is such as to justify an in- 
crease in their number and a development of their content. 
For not only do they cultivate community of spirit as 
against a selfish individualism by reason of the co-opera- 
tion required for their execution, but they also serve to 
cultivate sentiments that are of permanent importance in 
the rounding out of character. Besides the sentiments of 
gratitude, love, service and consecration that lie at the 
heart of the Thanksgiving, Christmas and Easter festivals, 
there are the sentiments of loyalty, reverence and patriot- 
ism which might well be given inspiring expression on a 
Sunday between the birthdays of Lincoln and Washing- 
ton; there is the sentiment of humaneness, of kindness 
to animals which lends itself so readily and effectually to 
festival interpretation that a Sunday should be set apart 
for it aimually. And why not an "all prophets' Sunday" 
with festival exercises commemorating the great moral 
and religious teachers of the past? Moreover, the interest 
taken in these festivals could be considerably increased 
and intensified by introducing the Sunday school studies 
in which the children are engaged, after the manner of the 
festivals celebrated in the Ethical Culture School under 
the direction of Mr. Percival Chubb. Thus, for example, 
a group of bright girls in the grammar grade of the Sun- 
day school could prepare a simple dramatization of the 
story of Ruth, at the close of their study of it, to be en- 
acted at the next Thanksgiving or Harvest festival. A 
bevy of boys who had discussed the story of Micajah 
and Jehoshaphat could cast it into dialogue-form and make 
it the feature of a future festival program. For Christ- 
mas, a revised version of the nativity-play as acted by St. 
Francis of Assisi could be drafted and staged. Even the 
kindergarten games of the youngest children in the school 
could be pressed into service, more especially at the festi- 
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by the adult organization to guarantee its own continu- 
ance. Non-sectarian societies are few in number and in 
most localities they count fewer adherents than any of the 
popular churches. The movement has an uncertain future 
even in the estimation of its most optimistic representa- 
tives, Hfence the need of so organizing the Sunday school 
that its graduates shall lind easy and certain entrance into 
the adult fellowship. Hence the function of the Sunday 
school to save the graduates from going out into the 
world with the 75 per cent, of Protestants instead of into 
the adults' society. 

How shall this function be fulfilled ? Four simple, ef- 
fective means mav be sucsested. 



THE RE-INTERPRETATION OF 
THANKSGIVING* 

By Percival Chubb. 

The festival of Thanksgiving occupies a special place 
among the six national festivals observed in this country. 
It is often spoken of as a uniquely American festival, since 
no other country has its exact equivalent. As a matter 
of fact, it bears the familiar marks of the ancient Har- 
vest festival ; but it has the larger scope suggested by its 
new name. It was instituted by the Pilgrim Fathers to 
render thanks, not only for the bounty of nature, such as 
it was in that first hard year of their life ; but for all God's 
dealings with them and their cause; in the words of the 
Book of Common Prayer, for their "creation, preserva- 
tion, and all the blessings of this life." 

It is this larger significance of the festival which con- 
cerns us. It consecrates a particular virtue ; it calls for 
the expression of the sentiment of gratitude. It is na- 
tural, of course, that it should awaken that seasonal piety 
which is proper to the Autumn Festival, that same na- 
tural piety which prompted the Greek to his Thanksgiving 
to Demeter, the Great Mother, for her fruitfulness. Let 
it have the fragrance of the ripened woods and fields, and 
be crowned with Autumn's mellow beauty of fruitage; 
but more than this — what more, it will be my endeavor to 
suggest 

It is good to have a yearly festival devote 
bration of gratitude. Gratitude is a form 
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high form of joy, because it is social in its reference ; it is 
the outflow toward others of a generous gladness and 
the fulness of happy life. Gratitude has the therapeutic 
value of all wholesome joy; a cleansing value akin to 
that which Aristotle attributed to the quickening of the 
emotions of pity and fear effected by tragedy. Its office 
is to liberate, to purify and intensify the sentiment of 
thankfulness so that it may irrigate the dry soil of our 
lives to new fruitfulness of beneficent action. 

This office is especially important because the spirit of 
thankfulness, the sort of lyric gratitude which this fes- 
tival is intended to evoke, has declined among us as a 
people, and especially among those of us who have brok- 
en away from the old religious moorings. I wish to say a 
few words about its general decline before dealing with 
my special topic, which is its decline among religious lib- 
erals, and their need of a new form of expressing it. 

The virtue of hearty gratitude has declined among us 
as a nation chiefly because we are so prosperous, so sated 
with this world's goods; so extravagant and self-indul- 
gent This is most apparent where it is most serious, 
namely among the young, and especially among the 
children of the comfortable classes. To find it fully alive, 
we must circulate among the children of the poor; for 
there only do we find that real delight in simple things, 
and in every simple addition to the resources of pleasure, 
which is the first condition of true gratitude. It is a 
truism that the crude rag doll of the poor child gener- 
ates infinitely more life, more appreciation and the grati- 
tude that follows appreciation, than does the splendid 
Parisian automaton of the rich child. Gratitude seldom 
survives superfluity. The principle of this illustration 
applies more or less to us all. We appraise our gifts 
too grossly and unpoetically for their material values 
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folk seldom find adequate substitutes. Before the Sun- 
day meal began, at which the large family was united, a 
few moments were devoted to an expression of thankful- 
ness. Simply said, — "For what we are about to receive, 
may the Lord make us truly thankful," — the words serv- 
ed a precious purpose. Again, at the close of the meal, 
the heart was expected to express its proper sentiment 
of gratitude by the recital, or more often, the singing of 
a stanza beginning: "We thank thee, Lord, for this our 
food." We modernists object to the words : so the prac- 
tice is abandoned; and the ethical discipline is lacking, 
alas! 

So high is the ethical value of this capacity for grati- 
tude that it is at least an open question whether it does 
not more than outweigh the objection we may any of us 
have to the old theological forms of expressing it. What 
is precious is the attitude of soul involved. Early educa- 
tion is mainly a matter of inculcating emotional atti- 
tudes. The child will do its effective and corrective 
thinking later : it can very seldom feed a starved emo- 
tion back into life. Not at all surprising to me are the 
cases (and I know of several) in which parents, failing 
to find the requisite emotional nurture in liberal organiza- 
tions, have sent their children to orthodox churches and 
Sunday Schools, — in one striking case I know of, to the 
Catholic Church, the doctrines of which were abhorrent 
to the parent. 

The retort commonly made to a plea of this kind, is 
that all these pious practices become perfunctory* and 
meaningless; to which the reply must be, that even so, 
they are better than no observances at all ; for no observ- 
ances generally mean no evoking of the capacities, which 
it is important to exercise. If we do not of forethought 
draw upon the fountains of emotion, if we do not delib- 
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erately plan to call forth the powers of unselfish grati- 
tude, they will dry up or become imwholesomely stag- 
nant. The forms are indispensable; and our great na- 
tional holidays, — this Thanksgiving holiday, — are noth- 
ing but forms of ceremonial observance, forms of na- 
tional ritual. Let us make the most of them, remember- 
ing (to apply the poet's words) that "the soul is form, 
and doth the body make" — that soul cannot live without a 
body. For lack of forms, our children lack soul. 

Not to leave this point without a definite word of 
counsel in regard to the daily discipline of the young in 
the virtue of gratitude, let me urge upon those who may 
have been slack or thoughtless that every parent should 
see to it that the child who receives a kindness or a gift 
acquires the habit of expressing its gratitude by saying, 
"I thank you," just as it should be required to express 
its courtesy by the conventional salutation on the street, 
or at the beginning and close of a letter. The habit will 
beget and sustain the feeling. That is how we should 
proceed in education, from habit and instinct to feeling 
and reason. Furthermore, wise parents will in the same 
spirit exact thanks to themselves for services rendered, 
and suggest and stimulate the child's gratitude toward all 
those who show kindness and generosity to it. By such 
habitual formalism, they should help to build up, not only 
this emotion of gratitude, but all the other basic emotions 
with which the child ought to be equipped before it 
reaches the age of reason. Ordinarily our education of 
the young is far too rationalistic, and neglects those in- 
stincts, habits, and emotions upon which the reason 
builds. It is necessary to remember that reason is but 
the rudder of our nature, and that our fundamental nee^ 
is the propelling power of the emotions without whir 
the rudder is futile. 
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But now to come to the root of our trouble, which de- 
ters us from falling into line with Presidential Thanks- 
giving proclamations. In a word, the trouble is that we 
are afraid of being anthropomorphic ; of indulging in un- 
warranted license of affirmation about the mysterious 
and inscrutable Power at work in the world. We think 
that we no longer believe in a personal God and that 
therefore human thanks as towards a power that is hu- 
man are impossible. Those who still call themselves 
Theists are very shy about making use of the term "Giod," 
because they mean by it something so different from the 
orthodox conception which it implies. It calls up the re- 
jected vision of a wayward divinity dispensing benefits 
to his favorites from a celestial throne. This scrupu- 
lousness is, of course, to be respected ; and nothing I say 
is intended to discount it. The demand for veracity is 
also a fundamental demand of every healthy soul. 

This difficulty of ours is accentuated because it is 
the God of Nature, "the author and giver of all good 
things," of the harvest and the material products of na- 
ture, which this festival accentuates. But this God of Na- 
tural Religion, this kind Provider for human wants, was 
for many minds dethroned when the evolution hypothesis 
gained credence. After Darwin, Nature could no longer 
be regarded as the beneficent power which the eighteenth 
century had conceived it to be, "the living garment of 
God," as Goethe phrased it. For the Darwinian she re- 
vealed a battle-ground, a slaughter-heap, on which the 
unfit had perished. Furthermore, she was a Nature 
which, to use the old phraseology, blest with her sun not 
only the just but the unjust, and blest as blindly as she 
smote. In short, nature seemed to ignore moral values 
and human desert altogether. 
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What survived from this wreckage was the conception 
of Nature as law. It is at this, remember, that Tennyson 
grasps in his "In Memoriam": his is the hard-won faith 
that "Nothing is that errs from law," that "nothing walks 
with aimless feet" ; and that though we may not see the 
goal towards which our feet travel, faith may still look 
ahead to a "far-oflf, divine event to which the whole crea- 
tion moves." This left a rather frigid world to live in: 
it was a de-personalized world of mere law and order. 
Such a world could evoke none of our deeper emotions. 
Love can be evoked by things really lovable ; the word is 
applicable only to humanized beings. We may "like" a 
place or an animal ; but "love" asks love in response. A 
law-pervaded cosmos may move the mind to awe, but 
leaves the heart untouched. Who can love a cosmos? 
Who can feel gratitude toward a code of laws ? As well 
suggest that one should express gratitude to a mountain 
or to the sea for the vision of beauty with which it 
blesses our eyes, or to the fruitful valley or the dense 
forest for the benefits which it dispenses to man ! 

Nevertheless, the sentiment of thankfulness will have 
its outlet. We long to utter our pent-up emotions of 
thankful admiration for the marvellous beauty and won- 
der of Nature ; and so we are moved to join with Words- 
worth when he exclaims : 

" Great God ! Td rather be 

A pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn." 

Aye, we impatiently and impetuously declare: "Better a 
paganism with joy at its heart and praise on its lips than 
an arid rationalism which has drained off its life-giving 
emotions" — were that indeed the alternative, wh^' 
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pily is not the case. According to Ruskin, all art is in 
the nature of such response of thankfulness in the pres- 
ence of nature and life. "All art is praise" ; that is, it is 
begotten of admiration, and is the endeavor on the part of 
the artist to express his worshipful appreciation of the 
glory and mystery of the world. Out of such an attitude 
proceeds Whitman's outburst of praise in his wonderful 
hymn on the death of Lincoln : 

"Praised be the fathomless Universe !" 

So that, after all, something of a sense of gratitude to- 
ward a natural providence is still possible. And the ra- 
tional justification of this recognition of a universal pro- 
vidence is that ultimately all things are what they are be- 
cause the universe, the cosmic order, is what it is. In 
such an all-embracing providential scheme we live and 
move and have our being. We are its offspring; on it we 
depend ; our life is part of its life ; our pulse-beats part of 
its rhythm. 

We do not make ourselves and our own faculties. We 
are "creatures of large discourse looking before and 
after"; with capacities of joy and sorrow, of reason and 
love, — ^by no effort of ours or of the human race. Like- 
wise, the bounties of nature by which we live we owe to 
the mysterious and inexhaustible power of life in which 
we share. All the riches and fertility of this vast conti- 
nent man finds awaiting his conquest and use ; more than 
that, all the power of mind by which he conquers this cos- 
mic gift, he also Uncls. It is therefore natural to feel a 
sense of at least awed appreciation of we know not what 
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is by virtue of the other moiety, which is commonly lost 
sight of and unexpressed, that our sentiment of gratitude 
for the blessings of life must be transformed and trans- 
figured. And here it is that our reinterpretation of 
Thanksgiving begins. 

It is a fact that nature is no longer merely nature. 
She has been made over by man. Axe and spade, plow 
and hoe, directed by man's intelligence and wielded by his 
brave enterprise and patient labor, have put the mark of 
his inventive and creative mind upon it. Through his 
prowess, and not by the grace or power of a divinity out- 
side him have the wilderness and the solitary place been 
made to blossom as the rose. He has joined and 
sundered continents, made new land, new lakes 
and new streams to water the waste places that he 
found. Hence it comes that the original cosmic provi- 
dence has been supplemented by a human providence. 
That is to say, on the background of this underlying cos- 
mic providence, however we may conceive it, there now 
appears a much more significant human providence. I 
say more significant, because it is more directly and im- 
pressively the expression of mind; and makes more in- 
stant appeal to our human soul, to our mind, heart, and 
imagination. Thus those wonderful poems in stone which 
man has built, the great cathedrals and temples, are more 
significant, evoke richer and deeper emotions, than the 
cliflFs and quarries from which he has hewn the stone and 
marble. The music of human song and speech and sym- 
phony is more wonderful than the song of bird or brook, 
torrent or storm-wind. Man responds, and ought to re- 
spond more deeply to what is human than to what is na- 
tural in the usual restricted sense of the word natural. 

Thus there emerges that new conception of Thanksgiv- 
ing for which I wish to plead ; an outpouring of the heart 
toward the secondary providence of Man. I want to win 
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fair recognition of that hitherto slighted human provi- 
dence which has been and actually is operative in our 
world, nearer to us and more humanly appealing to us 
than the august cosmic providence I have spoken of. It 
is a providence which has not only increased the fruit- 
fulness of the earth and provided our material necessities, 
but gained by man's patient and heroic effort knowledge 
and truth, justice and kindness. 

This is ray text. Our Thanksgiving should be ^ri- 
marily an outflow of gratitude to Man. Let us consider 
the matter more carefully. It must be distinctly under- 
stood that I do not propose to replace the ulterior cosmic 
providence by this secondary htmian providence. My 
conception is that of man conspiring with nature, obeying 
her laws, and carrying forward her creative purpose, but 
outdistancing her as the cathedral outdistances the cave, 
and adding a new and more significant superstructure to 
her foundation. And this he has done at an awful cost in 
struggle and labor, in blood and tears, in defeats and mar- 
tyrdoms ; and the great tragic drama of his slow conquest 
of himself and nature is profoundly affecting when we 
realize its meaning. 

In making this plea I ara aware that I take an unusual 
and, for some people, a surprising and even shocking po- 
sition. The almost universal tendency in Christendom is 
to ignore this human providence ; to return thanks to God 
for "all the blessings of this life." But this position, if 
pressed, means a denial of man's responsibility and free- 
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is in eclipse under the shadow of God, because both Man 
and God are misconceived. Let me try to enforce my 
views by other more familiar and humbler illustrations. 
Let us contemplate such a scene as this : A small family 
of five is gathered in a little dwelling round the Sunday 
table for dinner, the great event of the week, the only 
meal which the family takes together, in fact, a veritable 
family sacrament. Before the meal begins, all heads are 
bent and the father gravely asks the blessing, "We thank 
Thee, Lord, for this our food." All human reference is 
omitted. The doors of human gratitude are shut tight. 
No young heart is taught to throb in thankfulness toward 
the hard working father who has labored the week 
through to procure this meal, or the unwearying mother 
who day and night has lost all thought of self in minis- 
tering to her household. Would these little hearts praise 
God less if first of all they thanked and praised father 
and mother? Would they be better or worse for a recog- 
nition of the close-embracing human providence which 
had been at work to serve them? 

Another scene : Dripping and panting stands a man in 
a street crowd made visible in the lurid glare of a great 
fire. He has been perilously snatched by a brave fire- 
man out of the engulfing flames. His heart swells with 
thankfulness for his escape, and he lifts his hands to 
heaven and thanks God for a miraculous rescue, "Look," 
says the offended Spirit of Man, "look not above, but be- 
side you. There is thy providence, that dauntless hero 
and servant of the endangered. Thy thanks shall re-echo 
back from the vault of heaven until he is thanked. Bet- 
ter forget thy God than forget him." 

Yet another familiar scene in the heart of a great city. 
A group of children playing on the sidewalk which is 
their only playground. In the excitement of the game one 
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of them runs with heedless mirth into the middle of the 
street right into the head of an electric street-car. The 
motorman does his best, but the wheels grate over the 
mangled body before he can stop. The poor, little bleed- 
ing victim is picked up and carried into a drug store to 
await help. The destroying forces of life — "accident," 
we say, "the act of God," says a conventional phrase, — 
have made havoc with one more young life. But, be- 
hold ! the repairing forces of a human providence are set 
swiftly to work. There is no inquiry as to the merits of 
the case, no calculation as to whether the drooping life 
of that lowly child is worth saving. Within a few min- 
utes an ambulance arrives upon the scene, all traffic giv- 
ing way to this prompt messenger of healing. Gently the 
little broken and bleeding body is placed in it and taken 
swiftly to the hospital nearby. In a little while the strip- 
ped form lies in the hospital operating room, and a skill- 
ed surgeon, learned with the medical learning of the ages, 
backed by all the surgical resources of human invention 
is doing the best that man can do for man. Gently he 
cuts and binds, washes and anoints, a band of trained 
helpers assisting. When, an hour or two later, the un- 
conscious little soul awakes out of its alleviating sleep to 
a puzzled consciousness of its condition, it is in an im- 
maculate cot in a small aisle of quiet there in the midst 
of the city's roar. The best of human skill, taught by 
long centuries of experiment and effort, nurses the body 
into health. By-and-by the smiling, dislimbed child leaves 
the hospital, to assume its life in the family, and on the 
first Sunday, its members go to church and the thanks to 
God are rendered. That childheart, knowing not that it 
has been the recipient of the blessings of man's accumu- 
lated toil and thought, owns no gratitude to humankind, 
is taught to feel at that moment no thrill of 
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ing thankfulness to his human benefactors; assumes no 
vows to repay his vast human debt. The prayer ascends 
to heaven : "We thank Thee for our creation, preserva- 
tion and all the blessings of this life." 

Is it not passing strange that the grateful recognition 
of the human providence actually present and operative 
in the-world around us should be so rare? Strange that 
there should so seldom flow forth from our hearts a 
gratitude to that human power which we ought to thank 
in the hrst instance for all that is included under the term 
civilization; those blessings of safety and peace, of jus- 
tice and equity which we owe, not to any divine interven- 
tion and help, but to the steady, dogged persistence and 
valor and heroism of our race, our brother man ! Strange 
that no such note should sound in our Thanksgiving proc- 
lamations 1 Do we forget that it is man who has con- 
quered not alone the wild beast in the jungle but also in 
himself, who has stayed the flood and the tornado, the 
plague and the pestilence, whose invention and labor have 
achieved the wonders which make our modem life so 
much more healthy and livable and marvelous than was 
that of our ancestors ? 

Occasionally some sense of our human achievement 
and indebtedness does break forth. Let us recall for a 
moment — ancient as it is — the splendid apostrophe of the 
chorus in the "Antigone" of Sophocles ; 

"Many wonders there are, yet none is more wondrous than 
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"And speech and wind-swift thought and the moods that in- 
spire social life, he hath learned; and how to avoid the shafts 
of cheerless frosts beneath the open sky and the arrows of the 
driving rain — all-resourceful. 

**Without resource he faces nought that is to be. 

"Ingenious beyond all thought is his inventive skill, as he turns 
now to evil, now to good." 

We may take a hint from this outburst : we are to in- 
clude in our conception of our human providence not only 
the few great men who are held in renown for the more 
splendid conquests of our humanity, but also the vast 
multitude of the unknown in all lands and through all 
ages: the hosts of the suffering, unwearied mothers of 
men ; the slaves and serfs harnessed to the merciless Jug- 
gernaut of the oppressor; the unremembered artists and 
craftsmen who have adorned life with beauty ; the sing- 
ers, sages, inventors and discoverers, all the forgotten 

folk who have added their unremembered increments of 
value to our vast human inheritance. 

There is no exaggeration, or sentimentality in this view. 
Let me draw support for it from one of the most learned 
and most sober historians of early man : 

"We stand upon the foundation reared by the generations that 
have gone before, and we can but dimly realize the painful and 
prolonged efforts which it has cost humanity to struggle up to 
the point, no very exalted one, after all, which we have reached. 
Our gratitude is due to the nameless and forgotten toilers whose 
patient thought and active exertions have largely made us what 
we are. There is indeed little danger at present of undervaluing 
the contribution which modem times and even classical antiquity 
have made to the general advancement of our race. But when 
we pass these limits, the case is different Contempt and ridicule 
are too often the only recognition vouchsafed to the savage and 
his ways. Yet of the benefactors whom we are bound. thank- 
fully to commemorate, many — perhaps most — were savages. Wc 
are like heirs to a fortune which has been handed down for so 
many ages that the memory of those who btiilt it up is ln«t." 
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So writes Professor Frazer whose scholarship has giv- 
en to us that fascinating and illuminating record of 
primitive history and belief, "The Golden Bough." (Vol. 

I, p. 211.) 

In the process of time, the realization of our indebted- 
ness to humanity, will assuredly produce a new form of 
religious consciousness and religious spirit ; but that time 
is still far off. Too much of the old conception of man 
as a miserable sinner still lingers. The theology of the 
Middle Ages survives in us. One of the most ignorant, 
as it is one of the meanest and most vulgar expressions 
of indifference to this sentiment, is frequently heard when 
on being appealed to in behalf of posterity, the scornful 
exclamation is made : "Posterity 1 What has posterity done 
for me, I should like to know?" Posterity, of course, 
has done nothing ; but the himianity of which posterity is 
to be the continuator, has done so much that a small 
grain of indebtedness should suffice to bring home the 
meaning, in their human application, of the words: 
"Freely have ye received, and freely, therefore, should 
ye give." 

Yes, freely have we all inherited the fruits of human 
toil and endurance, the fruits of the human sweat and 
blood, the strife and struggle, the sacrifices and martyr- 
doms, which with all due respect to the feelings of our 
orthodox friends, we may call the Cross and Passion of 
Humanity as it was trod in the Via Dolorosa of history. 

Let me revert again to the great danger of misunder- 
standing here. Let me repeat that this is not a plea for a 
human as against or as opposed to a divine providence. 
I have already intimated that a kind of divine cosmic pro- 
vidence must be a postulate of the position which I am 
taking. This is an attempt to win a reverent (I can 
scarcely say more reverent) and hearty recognition of the 
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human element that has ruled, and hereafter may in much 
larger measure rule, the life of man. What I am con- 
cerned to emphasize on this occasion is that there is no 
true and pious conception of the Providence of God which 
slights the wise, heroic, and tender Providence of Man; 
that is no true Divinity which is not grounded in a true 
Humanity. We do not honor God by dishonoring Man. 
A professed love of God that loves over the heads of a 
despised or pitied Humanity, which lifts its eyes to the 
heavens before it has compassionately bent them upon the 
travailing earth, is an insult at once to God and man. 

Yes : a heart that in thankfulness to God forgets to be 
humanly grateful first to all those who with bleeding 
hands and feet have cleared the path for us through the 
tangled thickets of error and ignorance, of hatred and 
injustice, — often to perish in the attempt — such a heart 
is guilty of dark impiety. Until the fire of human love 
has burned on the altars of the heart, no acceptable in- 
cense of divine love can kindle and smoke to heaven. 

Perhaps I may make my distinction between the two 
orders of Providence clearer by explaining that I by no 
means follow the Positivists to the length of advocating 
a Worship of Humanity. Humanity is their sole provi- 
dence; they constitute it a new God or Great Being 
(Grand Etre), and exclude any consideration of the fact 
that it is only a part and a partial expression of a cosmic 
life and destiny which enfolds all living things. 

This attitude of the Positivists is impossible. In the 
first place, there is a great difference between gratitude 
to humanity and the worship of it. I have not time to 
consider the bearing upon my argument of the fact that 
human failure, human disloyalty and sinfulness have 
stained history ; it is a fact which must necessarily temper 
and chasten our attitude toward Humanity. I can only 
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nondescript Vitalism of Bernard Shaw et at.) and of a 
natural and sub-human principle (inseparable from it) of 
appetite and passion — strange mixture is he of "dust and 
deity," of animal and angel, of saint and satyr 1 The last 
word about him must be paradoxical : 

"Unless above himself he can erect himself. 
How vain a thing is man." 

Himself, yet capable of transcending himself. Such is 
man ; a part of nature by his body, and yet as the master 
of his body and of the rude unfinished stuff of nature, su- 
pernatural, transcendental. 

It follows from this view of man that the service of 
Htmianity is at the same time the service of God ; or we 
may render it otherwise by saying that the true service 
of God is primarily the service of man in the interest of 
man's potential godhead. This may be noted as a view 
involved in some of the teachings of the founder of Chris- 
tianity: as, for example, when he questions: "Whoso 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen ?" and when he declares 
of human service that "Inasmuch as ye have done such 
service unto men, even to the least of my little ones, ye 
have done it unto God." 

Unfortunately, this human approach to God has not 
been the main approach. When the rich young lawyer 
asked Jesus what he should do to inherit eternal life, he 
was led to give, with the Master's approval, his own an- 
swer: "Thou shalt love the Lord thy Gi 
soul and with all thy strength and with all 
thy neighbor as thyself," This represent 
emphasis ordinarily put upon man's ultin 
The Lord God is to be loved with all 1 
strength : and the neighbor comes off a p< 
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He has remained so through the centuries, — eclipsed, I 
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immensities and infirmities, quickens in the soul may 
and will remain ; and as we look out over the illimitable 
universe, we shall continue to feel with Wordsworth, the 
"presence that disturbs us with the joy of elevated 
thoughts." 

But there is another form of mysticism possible to us : 
that which comes of our imaginative, spiritual identifica- 
tion of ourselves with man, flesh of his flesh and soul of 
His soul in all its heights and depths. That "enthusiasm 
of humanity" which has sometimes been expressed in 
words and more rarely in personality, may perchance 
reach to such intensity that he who feels it may ex- 
perience a mystical sense of union with his kind as deep 
as the ecstacy of the theological mystics, in which the self 
became merged in the sense of union with the Divine. 

May we not then predict a new type of religion or re- 
ligious consciousness, growing as our sense of nearness 
to Man deepens and widens? If I may dare to put the 
premonition of such possibility into words, it will mean 
that to the God-consciousness of the mystics — whether it 
be a Christian Thomas a Kempis, a "God intoxicated" 
Spinoza, a Quaker mystic of the inner light, like George 
Fox, or an ethical mystic like Emerson — there will in 
time be added a Man-consciousness bred of deep com- 
munion with the spirit of Man. Out of such a conscious- 
ness, as it grows now and hereafter, will arise that senti- 
ment of gratitude toward Man, that sympathy with his 
struggles and outreachings, which will make of the 
Thanksgiving Festival above all else a great Festival of 
Humanity. 
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the Practice School connected with the School of Peda- 
gogy at the University of Wisconsin. In regard to the 
question of conducting summer schools in other parts of 
the West, Mrs. Spencer advised that there be a year of in- 
termission, so that there could be a large representation 
at the Moral Education Congress next summer. Mrs. 
Spencer's report was accepted, and the meeting voted its 
appreciation of and confidence in the fundamental work 
that has been accomplished at Madison under her direc- 
tion. The Union also expressed its deep appreciation of 
the generous and unselfish action of Mrs. Spencer in vol- 
untarily reducing her compensation from the Union. 

Mr, S, Burns Weston spoke of the wide sphere of in- 
fluence exercised by the International Journal of Ethics, 
which goes to the libraries of all the big universities, col- 
leges, divinity schools, the large public libraries, etc, and 
is, in its own distinct field, the foremost quarterly of its 
kind now published. It was voted that an amount not 
exceeding $300 be appropriated for the Journal. 

Dr. Adler's presentation of the important work done 
by Mr, Spiller and the International Ethical Union re- 
sulted in a vote to raise our contribution to that end from 
$850 to $1,000. 

The question of establishing Ethical Qubs in univer- 
sities was then taken up. Professor Leuba's report indi- 
cated the influence which such clubs could exercise in 
ethically balancing the university life and in providing 
centers of ethical activity and moral enthusiasm in the 
institutions of learning. Such a club has already 
arted at the University of Wisconsin, under the 
lip of Professors Sharp and Lighty, Dr. Elliott's 
: of the prospects of starting an Ethical Club at 
was encouraging. The Ethical Club should have 
nain idea to try and talk together on the big points 
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of life. But it should be more than merely a forum for 
the discussion of ethical questions. It should be a centre 
of ethical activity. 

In the afternoon session the Union considered the prob- 
lem of Moral Education and the relation which our so- 
cieties should take towards the movement for ethical 
training in school and home. Mrs. Spencer, in her re- 
port, clearly pointed out the marked increase of interest 
along this line among the educators of our day, and spoke 
particularly of the significant role which the Ethical So- 
cieties can play in this movement. The question whether 
the American Ethical Union should undertake the initia- 
tive was discussed, and the advisability of forming a na- 
tional committee of moral education was considered. It 
was voted that the chair appoint a Committee on Moral 
Education and Ethical Training, with power to confer 
with and enter into co-operation, or such relations as it 
may deem wise, with those outside the Ethical Societies 
interested in the same cause. 

Professor James H. Leuba then reported on the ques- 
tion of ethical ceremonial. He suggested that a commit- 
tee be appointed to inquire into the desirability and feas- 
ibility of taking steps towards the enrichment of our 
meetings, a committee that should collect material already 
used and make it accessible to our inspection. The Union 
appointed to this end a committee consisting of Messrs. 
James H. Leuba, Albert B. Williams, Alfred W. Martin, 
Henry Neumann, and R. A. Tsanoff. 

Mr. Robert D. Kohn spoke of the non-resident mem- 
bership of the New York and other Ethical societies, and 
the desirability of transferring such membership to the 
American Ethical Union, when it shall have organized its 
Correspondence Bureau and shall be prepared to take 
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. MENT^ 

By Felix Adler, New York. 

It is the object of this address to give a brief account 
of the aims and purposes, more particularly of the 
American Societies for Ethical Culture,^ and of their 
relation to modem religious tendencies. Their general 
aim, as the name indicates, is simply ethical culture; 
neither more nor less. The term "ethical" was chosen 
in place of "moral" on the ground that "moral" connotes 
rather the external side of conduct, the conformity of 
actions to the standard of the moral law, while "ethical" 
refers more to the inner side of conduct, to the motives 
from which alone right acts derive their worth, to the 
source in the character from which right motives flow. 
It is, of course, the object of the Ethical Societies to pro- 
mote both the good act and the good motive. There 
is at the outset an objection which hks frequently been 
stated and requires to be met. What need can there be, 
it is asked, of a new association for the object mentioned? 



1. Originally printed in the Forum under the title, "Ethical 
Culture and Modem Scepticism," it was reprinted in the first is- 
sue of Ethical Addresses, January, 1894, under the title, "What 
Do We Stand For?" It has been long out of print, and is repub- 
lished, with slight revision, to meet the demand for it. 

2. The Society for Ethical Culture was founded in the City 
of New York in 1876. There are similar societies in other cities 
of the United States, Germany, France and other countries. 
These societies are now organized into an International Ethical 
Union, with headquarters in London, under whose auspices the 
first International Moral Education Congress and the first Uni- 
versal Races Congress were held. 
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Is not every church a society for ethical culture? Is 
there any necessity for an ethical movement outside the 
churches ? Nay, it is not a waste of effort to attempt to 
do on the outside that which can be done within with 
far greater efficacy and more lasting results? 

To this objection we are bound to answer in the first 
place that there are many thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of men and women at the present day whom the 
Church, for one reason or another, does not reach, on 
whom the teachings of religion have lost their hold. 
And in this class of persons are included not only many 
eminent professors of science, many leading writers and 
artists, many of those practical men who have achieved 
commanding success in commercial and industrial pur- 
suits, but multitudes of the working-class, especially in 
our large cities. It has long ceased to be true that re- 
ligious indifference is confined to the so-called upper 
class. It has gained ground and is daily gaining more 
and more ground among the people generally. The 
times have mightily changed since Goethe wrote his 
famous aphorism, "He who has science and art has 
religion; he who has not these two — let him have 
religion." Even the first of his two statements is true 
only of the select few among the followers of science 
and art, of those rarer personalities to whom the love of 
truth and beauty has become an overmastering passion. 
The great majority of so-called scientists and artists are 
, devoid of all high idealism, and derive 
[uivalents from their daily work. The 
tatements, whereby he remits those who 
E and art to the care of the churches, has 
T extent lost its point, 
ly have been the situation half a century 
ithe wrote, to-day a wave of sceptical 
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directly without a previous detour through the land of 
faith or philosophy. The word "righteousness" acquires 
in the Ethical Societies the supreme place. It is written 
in our Hbly of Holies. It is pronounced with reverence 
and piety ; it is the best thing in the world we know of. 

This does not imply that belief in God or in Christ is 
denied. The Ethical Societies are not societies of free- 
thinkers or agnostics. Many who belong to us are radi- 
cals and agnostics, but others are ardent theists. We 
think that we have found a new bond of fellowship, a 
new common ground upon which agnostics and theists 
and good men of all shades of belief and opinion can 
stand together: it is the common pursuit of righteous- 
ness, the supreme desire to see righteousness flourish on 
earth. But for those of us who have deep religious 
emotions, whose religious needs and aspirations are 
keen, the question of precedence as between religion 
and mnralitv has ht>pn spftlpH in a ncvii wav T-Tithprtn 
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moral goal? Savonarola, in one of those powerful ser- 
mons of his, the echoes of which have reverberated 
through the centuries, puts the question why it is that 
men choose the life of pleasure and worldly advantage 
rather than the good life, which on its own account is so 
much to be preferred; and he answers by saying that 
"their eyes are blinded by the mists of the world, so 
that they cannot see the good life in all its beauty." 
Could they do so, it would exercise upon them an irre- 
sistible attraction. In this statement is indicated the 
method of propaganda which every moral movement 
must use. The thing to do is for the teachers, the 
leaders, to see clearly the scheme of right living and to 
make others see it ; to be aglow with moral passion, and 
to kindle in others the same fire; to be in earnest, and 
to infect others with their earnestness. Just as the 
teacher of art educates pupils and trains up artists by 
first himself seeing the hidden Beautiful and then helping 
others to see it; nay, so enhancing their faculty that 
they may see perhaps far more than he does, — so the 
moral teacher gains adherents and wins acceptance for 
his teachings by first seeing fine shades of right and 
wrong which perhaps escape the common eye, and possi- 
bilities of concord and co-operation among men which 
transcend the common hope, and then making others 
see what he sees. All the great moral movements of the 
world have radiated from great personalities. Chris- 
tianity was built on the personality of Jesus. The creed- 
makers came afterward, and they did not altogether im- 
prove on what they found before them. Doubtless the 
gift of moral vision is unequally distributed ; the few 
who have possessed it to a paramount degree have 
become the world's great prophets and leaders. But 
the method of the supreme masters should be followed 
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only Science, but Religion eventually gained by the 
change. The picture of the universe as it is unfolded 
to us by modem science is infinitely grander than that 
with which our pre-scientific ancestors were acquainted, 
and the conception of the Divine economy as entertained 
by modem religious thinkers has proportionately gained 
in sublimity and depth. 

It would seem that a like state of things should now 
be brought about between religion and moral science. 
Moral teaching has been in the past and still is almost 
exclusively in the hands of theologians. The leading 
interest of these teachers, however, lies in the realm of 
doctrine, and they have had, as a rule, no special training 
for the scientific study of the subject of ethics. The 
consequence has been that the progress of moral science, 
like that of the natural sciences under similar circum- 
stances, has been greatly retarded. It is true that ever 
since the Revival of Learning, philosophy has sought to 
wrest the field of morals from the control of theolc^ 
and annex it to her own domain, and various imposing 
ethical systems have been erected on purely metaphysical 
foundations. But then the influence of philosophy on 
ethics is closely akin to that of religion. This influence 
is both g^ J and bad. It is, on the one hand, the great 
value of formulas in general that they help us to see 
more clearly the facts which comport with them, and 
from this point of view the formulas of religion and 
philosophy have not been devoid of the greatest useful- 
ness. There is perhaps no metaphysical system of 
ethics, no religious creed, that has not brought more 
clearly into view, or set into a brighter illumination, 
certain aspects of the moral life that had been less clearly 
apprehended before or wholly ignored. But, on the 
other hand, it is the vice of all formulas, whether re- 
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in the sphere of ethics has never yet been uttered, that 
we are still at the "cockcrow of civilization," that the 
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applied with the most salutary results in all branches of 
knowledge, and in all departments of practical life, should 
also be applied to the cultivation of religion and morality, 
and when applied will no doubt prove advantageous to 
both. The Church indeed will not forego its time- 
honored privilege of directing the conscience of man- 
kind, but neither is there any reason why the Church 
should object to seeing new opportunities of moral 
study and moral training created outside its boundaries. 
On the contrary, the Church should, and no doubt will, 
joyfully assimilate and adapt to its own uses whatever 
fruits meet for acceptance these new opportunities may 
call forth, and the results of ethical science will, in the 
end, conduce even more powerfully than those of natural 
science to clarify, refine and exalt the religious concep- 
tions of mankind. 

Ethical culture has sometimes been compared to horti- 
culture, and the comparison is not inappropriate. As 
the interest of the skilful gardener is centred in his 
plants and not on plants in general, so the ethical 
society is interested primarily in improving the moral 
life of those who belong to it. The regeneration of 
humanity as an aim is not forgotten, but chief attention 
is g^ven to regenerating that section of humanity which 
the ethical society can reach. As the gardener seeks 
to discover what soil is best and what environment most 
favorable for his plants, so an ethical society seeks to 
discover the conditions under which the diflferent species 
of human plants will best unfold. The aim in either 
case is definite. But by as much as the beauty of holi- 
ness transcends the beauty of flowers, by so much does 
the task of developing into the perfect stature of man- 
hood and womanhood transcend in dignity and in the 
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sacred feelings with which it is associated, every other 
merely secular pursuit. 

In accordance with these views, the Ethical Societies 
have devoted themselves largely, and from the outset, 
to the business of education. The best Sunday-school 
teachers of the country are keenly alive to the defects 
of Sunday-school teaching as it is conunonly carried on. 
To correct these defects, to devise a scheme of moral 
education for children, based on rational, pedagogical 
principles in harmony with the tendency of the New 
Education, has been a prime object. Then, too, school 
education in general has received special attention. It 
has been felt that the whole school and the atmosphere 
of every class-room should be permeated by the ethical 
spirit, that not alone the moral lessons proper, but the 
history lessons, the literature lessons, the discipline and 
government of the school, should have the ethical accent. 
Above all, it is believed that the school does not fulfil its 
true mission unless individualization in teaching is car- 
ried to a far greater extent than has been customary: 
and to this end, in the school conducted under the 
auspices of the Ethical Society in the city of New York, 
new branches have been introduced, such as manual 
training; and increased stress has been laid upon the 
teaching of art and elementary science, with a view of 
affording increased facilities for testing the natural bent 
of every pupil, and of educating him along the lines 
which Nature seems to have marked out for him. The 
Ethical Societies have realized from the beginning that 
the elevation of the working-class is the one great moral 
problem of our age, and have endeavored in various 
ways to contribute their mite toward its solution. They 
have been instrumental in organizing, in addition to the 
Ethical Culture School of New York, Neighborhood or 
Settlement houses in different cities, District Nursing 
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among the poor, the erection of Model Tenement houses, 
and other philanthropic agencies. To further the scienti- 
fic study of the problems these institutions suggest, they 
aided in establishing the School of Applied Ethics, which 
held several stunmer sessions at Plymouth, Mass., and 
the Summer School of Ethics, which has held four ses- 
sions at Madison, Wisconsin, and also the International 
Journal of Ethics, which is now in its twenty-second year. 

The institutions above enumerated owe their origin to 
the initiative of members or lecturers of the Ethical So- 
cieties, or of both, but some of them are now under sep- 
arate management, and many persons not otherwise affili- 
ated with the ethical movement have largely contributed 
to their support. These various agencies of study and 
work are, of course, the merest beginnings. They are 
referred to only as indicating in a general way the prac- 
tical drift of the movement. 

It remains to call attention to one other point. The 
ethical movement, in this like the Church, furnishes em- 
ployment to a g^eat diversity of talents. It requires the 
services of teachers of children, college professors, jour- 
nalists, platform lecturers ; of persons who charge them- 
selves with the moral analogue of the "cure of souls"; 
and of preachers — ^preachers of righteousness. The last 
category especially oflfers a new field and opportunity to 
earnest and gifted men and women, who are now being 
deflected from their natural vocations. There are not a 
few students in the upper classes of our colleges and in 
theological seminaries, who feel what is termed a call for 
the ministry who desire nothing so much as to be the 
moral helpers of their fellow-men in the peculiar way 
possible to the preacher, and who yet are deterred from 
choosing this career, and finally enter into other callings 
for which they are not half so well fitted and whe--* **'-'" 
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achieve but a meagre success, either because of intel- 
lectual difficulties besetting the doctrines they are re- 
quired to accept or because, though faith is not wanting, 
they feel themselves to be still in the process of intel- 
lectual development, and do not wish to be pledged and 
bound to the articles of a creed which they are well 
aware they may outgrow later on. To such persons, the 
vocation of the ethical preacher affords a clear and ad- 
mirable escape from their difficulties. 

In this vocation they can become the moral helpers of 
others. They can take hold of the world's woes and 
wrongs and strive to alleviate and redress them; they 

ran hpcnmc RnlHiprs nf thp lio-ht hftttline' fnr the cause of 
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but it expressed, when drawn up in 1893, ^^^ views of the 
lecturers of the American Ethical Societies : 

A Statement as to the Attitude of the Ethical Move- 
ment toward Religion. — ^There are two senses in which 
the word religion is commonly used. In the one sense it 
describes a passionate devotion to a supreme cause. In 
the other sense it is applied to affirmations concerning the 
connection between man's being and the Universal Be- 
ing. The ethical movement is a religious movement in 
the former sense. 

Those affirmations in regard to which dissent is inad- 
missible, determine the collective character of a move- 
ment. In regard to the connection between man's being 
and the Universal Being dissent among members and lec- 
turers of Ethical Societies is admissible ; hence the ethical 
movement as such is not a religious movement in the 
latter sense. 

In the ethical movement, lecturers as well as other 
members are free to hold and to express on the Sunday 
platform theistic, agnostic, or other philosophical beliefs. 
But they shall clearly indicate that these beliefs do not 
characterize the movement. They shall not seek to incor- 
porate these beliefs into the statement of principles of an 
Ethical Society, and they shall not introduce at the gen- 
eral public exercises of the society forms or ceremonies 
which are founded on their private beliefs. But nothing 
in this paragraph shall be construed so as to exclude or 
reflect on the value of religious services among members 
of Ethical Societies when held in such a manner as to 
commit only those who take part in them. 

Members of Ethical Societies shall be presumed to feel 
a serious interest in the moral end, but they shall not be 
required to express a belief that the moral end is the su- 
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preme end of human existence. For though the suprem- 
acy of the moral end is implied in the very nature of mor- 
ality, it is not to be expected that this implication shall be 
clear to all whose interest is serious and capable of fur- 
ther development. 

Lecturers of Ethical Societies, however, shall be ex- 
pected to possess as a sure conviction the cardinal truth 
of the supremacy of the moral end. All persons other- 
wise competent, who accept this truth, and who, in virtue 
of it, assign to the principle of righteousness the sover- 
eign place in the spiritual life, whatever may otherwise be 
their philosophical or religious opinions, ^all be eligible 
as lecturers of Ethical Societies. 
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that were drawn up many centuries before the dawn of 
the present scientific age. 

4. Because men do not agree, and are never likely to 
agree, in matters of dogmatic belief, and therefore there 
is no likelihood of securing, either now or in the future, 
a religious unity based upon such belief. 

5. Because men do agree that righteousness in the 
home, in business, and in public life is what the world 
needs, and there is therefore a reasonable hope of es- 
tablishing a religious unity upon that basis. 

6. Because mutual endeavor in societies founded for 
tt 
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MAN'S NEED OF RELIGION* 

By William Mackintire Salter. 

Perhaps my subject to-day has an old-fashioned 
sound to some of you : "Man's Need of Religion." There 
are those who think that religion is out of date. They 
say, "We are to be free men henceforth, not bound down 
by anything. What is the use of talking of what the race 
has outgrown?" This impatience used to find eloquent 
expression in the speeches of Colonel Ingef soil, to whom 
religion appeared almost always in the light of something 
that enslaved. And yet I dare speak of man's need of re- 
ligion — speak of it to liberals (to few others will my 
words have any particular appropriateness), and I speak 
as a liberal. 

Two things come to me at the outset : one is that the old 
religion does enslave ; the other is that it is necessary to 
distinguish religion from the old religion. To forget this, 
is to be like the anarchist who from objecting to laws, 
comes to object to law. 

The old religion does cramp and restrain man ; not be- 
cause it was designed to, but because it is the thought of 
yesterday, really of a far distant yesterday, and to-day's 
thought is different. If to-day's thought is to live, it must 
throw off the yoke. And yet man's fundamental situa- 
tion has not changed. In the new intellectual world 
we have still the old problem — ^how to live. Be- 
cause one no longer believes in priests and miracles and 
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incantations and prayers does not radically alter things. 
The laws of life are the same — ^the laws for the individual 
and for society ; still are men inattentive to these laws and 
heedless of them; still do they suffer and destroy them- 
selves — individuals and societies do. The way of happi- 
ness, of joy — the way even of security they do not follow. 
The great, deep problem of adjustment remains, I say, at 
bottom the same ; the new thought means little more than 
that we have somewhat clearer light in which to face it. 
We see now, for instance, that we have to work out our 
own salvation in a sense that the past with its thought of 
protecting and succoring angels and gods never could 
have understood. But to save ourselves to live, to be 
happy — for communities to do this as well as individuals, 
for mankind to rise to the heights that belong to it : this 
is the problem which presses now as truly as it ever 
pressed ; and the sense of it, a certain attitude to it, a cer- 
tain belief and intensity of belief about it, is what marks 
off what I call the religious man. 

"And what is religion ?" one of Buddha's disciples asked 
him one day ; to which the master replied, "It is the per- 
fect agreement of the will with the conscience." When 
one begins to attend to what he knows, to strive and act, 
that is the beginning of religion with him. Knowledge, 
ideas, conscience, these are not religion. The very condi- 
tions of existence (particularly of social existence) give 
one some notions of right and wrong. But when these 
notions become interpenetrated with feeling; when they 
become convictions ; when they actually take hold of one 
and give one a sense of obligation ; when as a result there 
is effort and striving ; when the man seeks to bring him- 
self into line with the standards set up in his mind, then 
that interior principle and energy arises within him, which 
we call religion. 
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Men have always been distinguished into the religious 
and the irreligious, and the same distinction holds among 
liberals to-day. There are people, equally enlight- 
ened, equally scientific, equally acquainted with Darwin 
and Spencer, some of whom are content with these ideas 
and possibly do not even take the trouble to propagate 
them, while there are others, who along with the enlight- 
enment, have those inner scruples, those longings, those 
dissatisfactions with themselves and with society, those 
efforts and struggles, which mark them off as religious 
men and women, 

I came across, the other day, a remark of a clever Ger- 
man novelist to this effect : "Religion is no more necessary 
to the healthy soul than corsets are to the well formed and 
well conditioned body." It may be so — but where is the 
healthy soul? Occasionally we may find a well- formed 
and well-conditioned body — though they seem to be rare 
now-a-days; but where is an anywise perfect soul? 
Where is a perfect society, — and how otherwise can any 
individual be perfect, since the individual is, after all, but 
a member of a society? Or where is there, if the term 
seems less exacting, a healthy society? Not here in 
America, not in Europe, not in Asia, nor anywhere on 
this earth. All human societies that we know of have 
sores, diseases, sicknesses, and every single person is 
more or less affected. The best we can say of given com- 
munities or individual men is with a qualification, — some 
may be better off than others — that is all. Grant then 
that religion may be unnecessary to the healthy soul, 
where is the application of this fine generalization to peo- 
ple such as we are or know ? The truth is, man, society, 
are yet in the making ; that is a part of the meaning of 
what we call evolution. Perfection is far ahead ; and to 
argue from what would be 'true if we were perfect to 
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what is true when man is but half way up the ladder or at 
the beginning of it, is mere conceit and blindness. It is a 
beautiful idea that we might live as gods, but it is an un- 
real idea, and we have to put it away from us, if we are 
to settle down to our real tasks as men. 

By religion I mean a factor in the process of the build- 
ing up of life, and I assert that for the vast mass of men 
(practically all men), it is an indispensable factor, a 
strict necessity. The Christian religion may be a passing 
phase, so may the Jewish religion, so may the Buddhist 
religion ; but religion itself is not a passing phase. Like 
a subtle spirit, it passes from form to form ; it lives under 
one set of cosmic views and when they break up and dis- 
solve, it adapts itself to whatever views may take their 
place ; it is always the sense of certain things we must do 
to live, it is remembrance of these things, reverent atten- 
tion to them, writing them on our hearts, doing them. If 
we did these things perfectly, if they were a part of life 
and joy to men and nations the whole world round, then 
indeed the day of religion might be over, it would no more 
be necessary for us than for God himself ; we should have 
advanced to a state beyond religion, as the anarchist 
thinks we may advance to a state beyond government. 
Religion like government, is a sign of our imperfection, 
and, as the apostles said with true inspiration, when that 
which is perfect is come, then that which is in part is done 
away. But now — now before the great universal ad- 
justment has come — religion marks our way upward 
(just as I think government does) : if we give it up, most 
of us degenerate rather than advance, our moral nature 
becomes loose, flabby, impulsive merely. It is religion 
that weaves the threads of our being together and makes 
them firm; as easily might you have cloth without re- 
peated, continuous, throwing of the shuttle, as expect. 
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without continuous attention, without repeated, persis- 
tent effort, to have character — firm-textured souls of men 
and women — on this loom of time. 

In urging man's need of religion now, it is of course 
understood that I mean religion in a form acceptable to 
the thought of to-day. Religion has often been mistaken 
in what it thought were the laws of life and happiness. 
There are those now who think that everything depends 
on certain observances ; that you must pay court to a cer- 
tain supernatural being; must praise and worship him^ 
and pray to him, if you would ward off danger and mis- 
fortune ; that peoples must have these practices and ob- 
servances, recognize this supernatural being, "put God 
into the Constitution" (as is sometimes demanded) if 
they would be safe — ^the idea being that otherwise the 
shadowy powers above may be angry and destroy or 
harm us. But such ideas are what scientific men call "sur- 
vivals," they are out of harmony with modem thought; 
the g^eat new conception of the reign of law rather 
than of arbitrary persons is gradually banishing them — 
even from the minds of those who remain in the old fold. 
It is coming to be seen that cause and effect rule in rela- 
tion to life and happiness as truly as in relation to the 
happenings of the external world, and that, amid the com- 
plication of causes, none is subtler, more pervasive, more 
controlling in connection with human life, none has more 
or as much to do with the g^eat effect which we desire 
and crave, as that disposition and habit of mind we call 
morality or righteousness — ^that here, as an old saying 
put it, are really the issues of life; that truth, that self- 
control, that justice, that love are the supreme conditions 
of either individual or social well-being, that men are 
truly blessed to the extent they practice them, and that 
they are ever in danger when they do not. We may not 
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realize it, but just as surety as dnmkeimess, or gluttony 
weakens and tends to destroy the body of a man, so want 
of self-a>ntrol unknits and disintegrates a man's soul and 
want of right and justice weakens and disintegrates a 
community or state. "Justice, being destroyed, will de- 
stroy; being preserved, will preserve; it must never, 
therefore, be violated. Beware, oh Judge, lest justice, 
being overturned, overturn both us and thyself" — so nins 
an ancient Hindu saying. Yes, love, this ethereal thing 
that seems too good, too fine, for uses outside the domestic 
life of men, builds up a state, and lack of love may de- 
stroy it, introducing a kind of dry rot of selfishness, which 
makes a community wither and decay when nobody knows 
the reason why. In a word, it is doing right, even the 
highest right, that is the law of life — not observances, not 
going to church, keeping the Sabbath day holy, putting 
"God into the Constitution" and the like. And attention 
to the right, an awed sense of it, mingled joy and fear, 
elevation and humiliation as we think of it and strive to 
walk after it — this is what I mean by religion, in speak- 
ing of man's need of religion now. Let us consider the 
practical significance of this religion on its various sides. 
First (and to speak of it on the lowest plane) it is 
something that means awakening out of that indifference 
in which so many live; to be religious (in any degree 
whatever) means to think, to be mentally alive, where 
perhaps one was dull or apathetic before. If one should 
put his hand on the weak spot in many persons, I think 
it would not be their badness but their unconcern about 
the higher, more serious truths of life. They are obliged 
to be concerned about their bread ; for if they are not 
they do not get it — natural selection has made man and 
even the lower animals quick and keen on this side ; but 
if they do not care for character, for social justice, they 
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my meaning. To put it briefly, indiflference may go to- 
gether with a whole host of things, with wealth, with so- 
cial position, with education, with scientific attainments, 
with literary tastes — ^they may all be the amusement of 
an idle hour; but it does not go with religion. This 
means reality, earnestness, cleaving to the good and hat- 
ing the bad, upholding the good and fighting the bad. 
Religion is this aspect, is simply man awake, doing his 
real tasks in the world. 

Religion has a further aspect. It is an influence to 
counteract man's worldliness and keep him out of base- 
ness. The difference between a religious man and a 
worldly man, I take it, is that while the worldly man has 
his center without, the religious man has it within. Re- 
ligion is in the nature of the case something personal; 
it is my sense of the law of life ; my conviction of it, my 
reverence before it, my obedience to it. It may beget in- 
stitutions, it may pervade them and fill them as breezes do 
a sail, but it is not institutional ; it is of the spirit — in a 
deep sense it is, as someone has put it, being "alone with 
the Alone." Even in a company, it is being alone ; it is 
joining in the company — in the common utterances, if 
you will, in the common songs, the common aspirations, 
the common resolves — as a private, original voice, not as 
an echo or in obedience to any fashion. Yet the world is 
very powerful and it is always seducing us to go its way 
rather than our own. In a hundred little subtle ways, it 
says : Do this, and I will approve you. Dress as I do, vote 
as I do, think as I do, go to church as I do — ^such are its 
appeals; and the light-minded young woman, the light- 
minded young man, respond to them — ^yes, full-grown men 
and women find it hard to seem unsocial and to go their 
own way. What can counteract these influences ? What 
is powerful enough to cope with these subtle, unseen, yet 
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pervasive mighty powers of the world? Not idiosyn- 
cracy or frealdshness, always disagreeable. Not the mere 
love of independence. Nothings, so far as I know, but a 
conviction so personal, so intimate, so central and con- 
trolling that we call it a religion. A man with a religion 
is a counter-balance to the world ; its weight is equal to 
the world's weight, and so without bravado, in simple 
meekness and "to his native centre fast," such an one goes 
his way among men influencing, acting instead of merely 
being acted upon. By no means do I wish to imply that 
we must always oppose the world ; I only say that we 
shall not take the fashion of the world; if we do as the 
world does, it shall be because on this point the world is 
right, or because, as in some matters (for instance, dress) 
what it wants is a matter of indifference. It is not the 
mark of a great mind to make ado about trifles when no 
principle is involved ; it is when the multitude wants us to 
do evil with it, when it wants us to assume what we do 
not believe or sufqjress our convictions, when it wants us 
to conform where conformity means falsehood, then we 
must protest. And temptations of this sort do arise. 
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an instance. If the Ethical societies should ever become 
a part of the established order, and attendance on them a 
mark of social respectability, I might have to change the 
illustration and substitute "going to the Ethical society" 
for "going to church." 

Another thing : Man needs religion above all in this age 
to keep himself from being immersed in the all-absorbing 
maelstrom of business. Was there ever such feverish 
activity as now ? In the middle ages there was something 
like leisure and calm, and it seems as if it might have been 
easy then to meditate on truth and justice and love, — to 
warm one heart before the higher ideals of life. And yet 
what need we have for the remembrance of such things 
now I How easy, how almost necessarj-, { if in these fierce 
competitions one is to maintain himself at all) to give 
one's self up body and soul to business pursuits! And 
so men pass under the yoke. Success becomes their god. 
They have a little relief in passing pleasure, or perhaps 
they fly to art, which gives them a glimpse of a beauty 
which is absent from their daily life and work. Mean- 
while the heart, the soul is vacant. The great deep 
thoughts that pve dignity to life come rarely to them — 
or not at all. Spiritual things become visionary, un- 
real. Oh, my brother man, you are made for better 
things than that. The trouble with you is that you are 
trying to live without religion ; that you think it is one of 
the secondary things of life, one of the luxuries, or super- 
fluities. You actually think that the one important matter 
is to get wealth, and you arrange everything else accord- 
ingly: pleasure, recreation, family, friends, religion are 
secondary to that. What a mistake 1 What poor perspec- 
tive! Why, the very life you live, the very undercurrent 
of dissatisfaction that now and then wells up in you 
shows your need of relipon — ^the need, that is, of those 
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large, broad views that make you see your proper place 
and duty in life, that make you lift up your head and walk 
like a man whatever you are doing, that make you more 
anxious to do justice and to love mercy than to have 
what is called success, that make you want above all to 
serve your kind and to be supremely happy only in that 
service. Leave space, friend, for such contemplations, 
keep a sacred comer in your heart for them — let some of 
your ambitions die, if need be, but keep alive your soul. 
Yes, one must speak of a still graver need of religion 
in this connection. For what else than this shall keep men 
from those short cuts to wealth that are now so tempting? 
What else shall hold fierce desire in check? What else 
shall put awe into men's souls, when the thought crosses 
their minds of violating sacred right and duty? Think of 
the lying and cheating that are sometimes hidden under 
what are called business transactions. Think of the 
breaking of faith, of the knowing taking advantage of the 
unknowing, of the rings and ground-floor arrangements by 
which ill-gotten gains have been piled up in this country. 
Was there any religion in these men's souls? I do not 
mean, did they go to church and keep the Sabbath day 
holy, hut did they revere and worship right, — did they 
experience an inner shudder at the thought of betraying 
those who confided in them, of using positions of trust 
for private gain? Take but one species of corruption: 
A great Roman said, "The law of the land ought neither 
to be bought by favor nor broken through by power nor 
corrupted by money." How are you "^<"" »"■ "<■=««■••» 
this, if those who want to break the law 
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makers themselves? It has always b« 
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pant, if awe ceases to be "the monarch of desire," then 
there is nothing ahead but the fall of the state — and all 
the armies of the world cannot save it What is rotten 
must die — that is nature's law. 

I will go further. Religion is needed to give man a 
sense of bounds and limits in any interest he takes up. 
Therp are laws that are fiiinrpmc not rwilv in hii!;in(><;R and 
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sense of these universal obligations, — and hence, in the 
last resort it must regulate everything we do. 

A word about a homelier, less public side of life. A 
certain measure of self-restraint, a check of some sort to 
our rude impulses, we ahnost inevitably have when we are 
in the eyes of the world. It is not good form to be vio- 
lent, to lose control of ourselves. What people say or 
what they think, is often a powerful check. But in the 
privacy of home, what is to restrain us? The world does 
not know what we do or what we say there. What can 
restrain us if there is no check within ourselves? We 
may go far without making our wives — or, if you will, 
our husbands — leave us, or without being forced to see 
the horrors of the divorce court ahead of us. Of course, 
I am not now speaking of the saints, or of the amiable, 
soft-hearted people, all sweetness, who never could say 
a hard thing ; but of ordinary men and women. Bis- 
marck once remarked that a man allows himself to talk 
much more roughly to his wife than to any other — and I 
am afraid these manners are not peculiar to Germany. 
A man "alloms himself" (notice the language) — because 
there is nothing to prevent him. What is there then, but 
inward prevention, the consciousness of a rule against 
which one feels one's sins, when one lets the angry word 
come? When one has something within him that says 
NO to these ebullitions ; or, if they happen, when one says, 

before it is too late, "I forgot myself, de-- ' — ' " 
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I aak not that for me the plan 

Of good and ill be set aside, 
But that the common lot of man 

Be nobly borne and glorified! 

I can only touch on this, and bring what I have to say 
to a close. 

People sometimes remark after hearing such thin^ as 
I have been saying, "It is good," possibly even, "It is 
beautiful" ; but they add, "It is too ideal." Well, friends, 
that is just why religion is necessary. What is religion 
but the worship of ideal things ? We do not need to make 
a religion of what we have already or of what we can get 
by merely reaching out our hands. Just because the 
things I have been trying to set before you to-day are 
difficult, far away, therefore I say make a religion of 
them. Make a cultus of them. Gather those who turn 
their hearts that way into a fraternity. Have, as Emer- 
son said, assemblings and holy days, song and book. 
Such a religion would be an oasis in the desert of our 
common life. It would be bright with the beauty of the 
future, even though the present world owned it not. It 
wotdd tell what mankind may be, whatever it is now. 
It would be a refuge and solace in face of the contradic- 
tions, the tameness, the all-besetting imperfection around 
us, within us. It would make us lift up our hearts — and 
from its secret places, we should go forth with new power 
to make the fight against evil and wrong, while yet our 
days were being run. 



IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA^ 

By F. J. Gould. 

When I went recently to America for a two-months' 
tour as a teacher of children,* the first thing I did, with- 
in an hour of landing, was to enter the open portal of a 
Catholic church and kneel among a crowded working- 
class congregation at Mass. I wanted, in the midst of 
the traffic of New York, to feel at once the pulse of the 
Catholic devotion which animates so many million souls. 
Thoughtful people told me of the power of the Roman 
Church in society and politics ; and some dreaded it as a 
danger to the State. It appears to me there is no danger. 
The civic spirit of the American nation is rising and con- 
solidating, particularly through the work of the public 
elementary schools. In these schools, all over an enor- 
mous territory, children of many nationalities are mould- 
ed into a normal American type, and this process coun- 
teracts the aggression of Rome. Meanwhile, in a country 
which Comte (in 1854) called "the most anarchical of all 
Western nations," it is to my mind not entirely an evil 
that so many of the workers should find a bond and a 
consolation in the church of the Mass and the Madonna. 
Better the rule of the Church and its saints than the rule 
of capitalists, trusts, and bosses. The one Protestant 
service I attended was straightforwardly orthodox in its 
worship ; but the sermon, based on the life of Christ, was 
very distinctly ethical, making much of the human and 

^Reprinted from the Positivist Review. 

♦At the invitation of the American Ethical Union, and as 
Demonstrator for the Moral Education League, London. 
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sympathetic side of the Christian legend, and next to 
nothing of the theological doctrine. This was a Metho- 
dist Episcopal church ; and I think its tone was fairiy rep- 
resentative of a considerable class. Christian Science 
churches are popular ; but I regard the faith-healing and 
thought-control movement as a gentle escape from rigid 
creeds and from mechanical ideas of medicine. There is 
even a hint in this movement of the principle so often laid 
down by Comte, that religion and the art of the physician 
are closely linked, and ought always to be treated in 
union. 

Hbw far does the conception of Humanity as an ideal 
take hold in the United States? Theology slowly de- 
clines ; but organized Freethought is not so strong as in 
England, though there is much rationalism among the 
workmen, and especially the Socialists. There are no 
Positivist societies, but several conversations with Mr. 
C. P. Somerby, the publisher, brought me on the track 
of the late Mr. Codman and some early Positivists of 
New York. Dr. Felix Adler founded the Ethical Move- 
ment in New York in 1876, and his Society and his ad- 
mirable Ethical Culture Day- School and Teachers' Train- 
ing-school are witnesses to a faith which makes human- 
ist ethics the highest objects of devotion. There are 
ethical societies at Philadelphia, Chicago and St. Louis, 
and I have met active members of all of these, and am 
confident their work is not merely of the passing hour. 
But, speaking generally, one feels that America is not so 
near to a definite apprehension of the supreme Humanity 
as England or France. American thought is less clear- 
cut, less collected, less poetic than European thought; 
but this is only because of the mixed and scattered nature 
of the population, and the immense attention they have to 
pay to the development of their vast land and its industry. 
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We must remember that into the United States there 
pours every year a great stream of Eurc^wans. Once it 
was largely German and Irish; now it is in a great de- 
gree Italian, Russian, Hungarian, etc. Add ten million 
negroes and mulattoes, and we see at once the tremendous 
practical problem. America is doing the world, and the 
destiny of the world, a very great service by the energy 
and courage with which it grapples with the difficult task 
of welding so many European and African groups into 
a grand new organ of universal life. Is not this brave 
and continuous struggle as real a contribution to the evo- 
lution of the human genius as if American cities hurried 
to construct Positivist temples? I am afraid that, both in 
America and Europe, we measure people too much by 
what we see in their books, newspapers, or church litera- 
ture. Just as Comte regarded his unlettered housekeeper 
as a most genuine Positivist, and as one of his three an- 
gels of ins^nration, so we may perceive in nations them- 
selves a fine approach to the purposes of Humanity, even 
though the intellectual expression is inelegant and un- 
finished. The nobler things rest on the less noble. On 
the basis of this vast material work of American nation- 
building will some day raise one of the most glorious sys- 
tems of poetry and worship. 

With more experienced observers I agree that Ameri- 
can womanhood appears, on the whole, to be treated with 
a respect superior to that shown in daily life here. The 
women seem more sure of themselves, of their place, and 
their influence. I could not help remarking the absence 
of two features which are noticeable on our own side of 
the Atlantic. Women display less timid deference to tBe 
opinion of men ; and, at the same time, one sees nothine 
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masculine attitude. I happened to stay in a household 
which had for half-a-century provided Woman-suffrage 
with a historic centre, but saw no evidences of the British 
species of miMtancy. No doubt militancy may show itself 
in America ; but I suspect it will get no foothold there for 
the simple reason that womanhood already enjoys a pro- 
found respect which it will not lessen or endanger. In all 
departments of social service — charity organization, and 
the like — ^women are conspicuously active. They are, of 
course, in entire control of the kindergartens. The kin- 
dergartens are usually excellent, and are kept in living 
and homely touch with the children's mothers. I was 
present at a reunion of mothers and teachers, at which a 
Chinese woman and her little three-year-old daughter 
were a centre of affectionate interest. The vast majority 
of teachers in the public day-schools are women, and as I 
came into close relation with the children I had oppor- 
tunities of judging of the humane effects of this womanly 
regime. Perhaps one might detect in the lads rather less 
of the dash and buoyancy of the British variety. But the 
American women teachers are doing noble service. In a 
new form, they are exercising the function of social puri- 
fication sketched in the devotion of women in the medi- 
aeval church; and over young citizenship they act as a 
veritable moral providence. At Qiicago, I called at the 
Socialist headquarters, and found a well-directed associa- 
tion of proletarian women, with a monthly paper which 
very openly pleads for the removal of the economic causes 
of prostitution and female drudgery; and the first num- 
ber of the paper I picked up bore on its front page a photo 
of a sculpture-group which beautifully idealized the 
mother and child. 

In certain substantial respects America has traveled 
nearer to the Positivist ideal of education than England 
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THE ETHICAL PRESS* 

By Gustav Spiller. 
Secretary of the International Ethical Union. 

The future historian of the Ethical Movement will not 
be without documents when he enters on his task of 
sketching its rise and growth. We in England have con- 
sidered nothing as more important — ^next to the preach- 
ing of the Ethical gospel itself — ^than to maintain an or- 
gan which shall at once act as a medium of communica- 
tion between the Societies and members, and inform the 
world without as to the principles and aims of the Ethical 
Movement. We are proud of our Ethical World. 

In the United States, perhaps owing to the vastness of 
the continent, each Society maintains its own organ. 
Thus the Ethical Societies of New York, and also Brook- 
lyn, of Philadelphia, of Chicago, and of St. Louis, have 
each a "News-Letter." These News-Letters are royal 
8vo in size, they vary from four to eight pages or more, 
according to the needs of the moment, and are sent to all 
the members of the Society. They are all monthlies, and, 
while reporting mainly the activities of the Society con- 
cerned, they do not neglect to give interesting items re- 
ferring to other Societies in the States and in Europe, or 
to the International Union of Ethical Societies. In addi- 
tion, there is the popular Ethical Addresses and Ethi- 
cal Record, which appears monthly, contains usually at 
least one address delivered before an American Ethical 
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Croyants pour la Culture Mo 

In Austria the Austrian ] 
monthly entitled Milleilunget 
chen Gesellschaft (the Austr 
which has now appeared for 
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sembles in character partly the American News-Letters 
and partly the Ethiscke Kultur. 

In Switzerland we may note Herr Gustav Mater's 
Ethische Umschaa (Ethical Review), four-page 8vo 
monthly which contains notes on events, personal and 
other, by the Editor. 

A paper is also published by the Tokyo Ethical So- 
ciety. 

The above papers, almost without exception, are sent 
free by the International Union of Ethical Societies to all 
the principal speakers and workers in the Ethical Move- 
ment all over the world. In this manner the responsbile 
leaders in one country are kept informed as to what ts 
happening in other countries. 



A PLEA FOR DIRECT MORAL 
EDUCATION* 

By Pehcival Chubb, 

This paper has a limited and definite purpose. It aims 
to clear the issue as between direct and indirect Moral 
Education of some of the more important misunderstand- 
ings which have clouded it. Let me deal first with what 
I believe to be the most common objection or stumbling 
block in the way of direct moral instruction. The objec- 
tion is not a pedagogical, but a religious one — the objec- 
tion which insists that morality can have no warrant and 
power detached from theological religion and the relig- 
ious sanction. It is perhaps unfortunate for the cause of 
direct moral instruction that it should have been cham- 
pioned conspicuously by the school conducted by the New 
York Society for Ethical Culture ; for the case has, I fear, 
been prejudiced by the association in the public mind of 
ethical instruction with ethical religion, which in turn has 
been misunderstood because of the failure to distinguish 
between the position of theological neutrality which is 
occupied by our Ethical Societies, and the attitude of the- 
ological negation continually ascribed to them, and by 
them as frequently disowned. It may he 
issue if I explain that the position of the 
is exactly that of our American polity, wl 
characterize as one of religious neutrali 
sense. The Ethical Society would transce 
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ces of theological belief or unbelief which divide men into 
innumerable sects, and would unite people of varying 
philosophical convictions — theists and agnostics, monists 
and pluralists — on the basis of a common recognition of 
the supremacy and independence of morality and the good 
life. I make this statement merely to point the conclusion 
that the status of ethical or mora! instruction in the Eth- 
ical Culture School is that which it needs must hold in any 
public school. There, too, it must stand clear of sectarian 
religion: the teaching of ethics must be above religious 
suspicion. So it is then that the course of ethical instruc- 
tion in the Ethical Culture School, composed as it is of 
rich and poor, Jews and Gentiles, differing in their relig- 
ious affiliations, is an absolutely non-sectarian course in 
substance as in spirit. It draws from all sources — from 
the Bible, from the Buddhist writings, from Greek, Ro- 
man, mediaeval, and modern literature and history. 

As for the major premise of those who contend that 
the two things, ethics and religion, are inseparable, I must 
here deal with that curtly and dogmatically, by asserting 
that such a contention must be charged to ignorance of 
the history of ethics as well as of the history of religion 
(blindness, for example, to a non-theological religion like 
Buddhism). 

This, then, is my first point. The issue must be disen- 
gaged from the religious complication and must not be 
discolored by religious suspicion and rivalry. The too 
common bias against morality which is expressed by stig- 
matising it as godless morality (which is like speaking 
of godless science) must be removed; and the association 
of the word ethics or morals in this connection with an 
attitude of religious negation or indifference must be 



My second point is that we must get rid of the con- 
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fusion which has arisen because the issue has been pre- 
sented as involving a rivalry between the claims of inci- 
dental and of systematic moral education. The question 
at issue is not which of these two methods is preferable, 
nor is it whether one is more important than the other ; 
it is whether the one should be added to the other — that 
is, whether to the etfiical influences which are comprised 
under the term "indirect" or "incidental" moral educa- 
tion, there should be added the more specific and definite 
influence of direct and systematic instruction. It is impor- 
tant to be clear here. The question is, in other words, 
whether, after all possible power has been exerted by 
school discipline and the school life and atmosphere, there 
is yet one indispensable thing wanting, that of ordering 
and solidifying the body of scattered and incoherent moral 
ideas which have been acquired by the child (and are 
proper to childhood) by some method of continuous and 
systematic instruction. Ought we to try to give the child 
organized moral knowledge, to form his moral judgment, 
to promote moral reflection, and to build up an articulate 
body of moral principles in his mind? 

Certain it is that the aiBrmalive answer which the 
Ethical Culture School has given to this question implies 
no undervaluation on its part of those general factors in 
education which promote moral development. It cares 
zealously for all of them. The school organization and 
discipline, the personality of the teacher, the inherent eth- 
ical values and ethical by-products of the various subjects 
of the curriculum, student se!f-directi 
zations, supplemented by parents' org: 
and other well-known sources of ir 
which we add school festivals for theii 
tain forms of ethical piety) — all the; 
striven to keep at the maximum of 
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freely recognize them as the fundamental, the most po- 
tent and most persistent forces at work upon the child 
within the school for his moral up-building. We ask 
whether they exhaust the resources at our disposal, and 
whether they ought not to be drawn to their climax by 
ordered reflection. 

It should be clearly understood at this point that the 
systematic instruction does not stand wholly apart from 
these various forces of "indirect" influence. On the con- 
trary, the class work in direct moral instruction takes fre- 
quent cognizance of them at many points in the course. 
Sometimes the instruction grows out of the practical ac- 
tivities of school life, and sometimes it initiates and guides 
them. Thus the class organizations (and every class has 
an organized life of its own) discuss their most impor- 
tant proUems in the ethics class; and conduct various 
philanthropies — gifts to hospitals and other institutions, 
and to crippled children, the sick and the aged — in con- 
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lively minor importance of the problem of how to teach 
morals in the school beside that of how to prevent the 
corruption aBd debasement of the young by the blightit^ 
influences of the adult social environment in which most 
of them have to live. The moral education of the youi^ 
goes on for the most part outside the school. 

Next in order comes the disentanglement of ttie rea- 
sons against direct moral instruction which are of a prac- 
tical or administrative nature, from those which are of a 
theoretical nature. Typical of these practical considera- 
tions is the objection on the score of the difficulty of the 
subject, and the inability of the ordinary teacher to deal 
with it. These considerations are serious. The subject 
certainly is difficult, and calls for special training and a 
special gift on the part of the teacher. It is the height 
of absurdity to suppose that geography or history needs 
special preparation and that morals does not. The teach- 
er of this subject (perhaps the teacher of any subject) 
should be equipped not only with a knowledge of theor- 
etical and practical, personal and social, ethics, but of the 
moral nature and development of the child. Assuredly 
the cause of direct moral instruction will be discredited 
at the start if the task of instruction is entrusted to the or- 
dinary teacher who is quite unequipped for it. The so- 
lution will doubtless be found in the training of special 
teachers of Ethics akin to the subject-teachers of History, 
English, etc., in our New York public school system. 
This practical reason is typical of others which cannot 
now be discussed. They are all to be 
retort that if we greatly desire the ei 
means. Surely it is urgently desirab 
to find them. It would be a boon not 
ing profession, but to the community 
ing in morals undertaken by our train 
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mal colleges. They mij^t perform a national service by 
injecting a little more morality into communities rank 
with civic and social corruption. Has there ever been 
such an alarming series of public exhibits of moral rotten- 
ness on a large scale as we have had during the past dec- 
ade ? What a comment it is on the moral insufficiency of 
our education. The educator grasps at the hope that 
much of this is due to ignorance, and that some of this ig- 
norance may be removed by wise enlightenment and or- 
dered instruction, in place of the shreds and patches of 
moral doctrine now vouchsafed to our children. 

Coming now to the more important theoretical objec- 
tions to direct moral instruction, I think I may cite as the 
most common and influential of these objections those 
which have been expressed in well-known essays by Pro- 
fessor Palmer of Harvard, and Professor Dewey of Co- 
lumbia. These have not a little in common, but I must 
confine myself mainly to Professor Palmer's way of put- 
ting the case. Professor Palmer's argument is a rever- 
sion to the one-sided position of the Greek teachers, that 
virtue, being a matter of habit and disposition in the 
young, cannot be taught. It is only knowledge that can 
be taught. Therefore only in so far as we agree with the 
Hellenic formulation that "virtue is knowledge," can it 
become a teachable subject. I find the following para- 
graph from Professor Palmer's essay the most sympto- 
matic expression of his views : 

"What, then, is the central aim of teaching? Confes- 
sedly it is the impartation of knowledge. Whatever fur- 
thers this should be eagerly pursued, and all that hinders 
it rejected. When schoolmasters understand their busi- 
ness it will be useless for the public to call to them, 'We 
want our children to be patriotic. Drop for a time your 
multiplication table while you raise enthusiasm for the old 
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flag/ They would properly reply, *We are ready to teach 
American history. As a part of human knowledge it be- 
longs to our province ; but, though the politicians fail to 
stir patriotism, do not put their neglected work upon us. 
We have more than we can attend to already/ " 

Many things are implied in this fantastic illustration 
which are open to question. If the position taken in the 
opening sentences is sound, it will mean the exclusion of 
civics from our education as a means whereby patriotism 
may be stimulated: civics must impart knowledge — ^no 
more. It also implies that the purpose of teaching history 
is exclusively that of communicating knowledge, and not 
of eliciting the ethical values and propulsions which are 
implicit in the subject. The converse is nearer the truth. 
College standards are out of place here. For the pur- 
poses of elementary education the very choice of sub- 
jects in the curriculum is to be determined partly, and in- 
deed largely, by their moral utility and applicability, and 
only secondarily by their informational value. 

But, after all, the chief objection to the position is that 
the major premise is false. The aim of teaching is cer- 
tainly not the mere impartation of knowledge ; were it so, 
the teaching of literature and the arts would have no 
place in the school curriculum. To teach literature for its 
knowledge value is foolishness and worse. The truth is 
that other considerations apart, we have here a remnant 
of the old faculty psychology which would separate the 
intellectual element in the child's make-up from the emo- 
tional and volitional. Needless to say in a company of 
educators, there is no such thing as mere intellection, no 
such thing as mere knowledge. The child thinks with his 
feelings, and feels with his thinking. Hence, such fine 
distinctions as those which are drawn by Professor Palmer 
in the beginning of his essay between ethics and morals 
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are beside the mark. We are not in the child's world 
here. The child is not ccHnpartmented in any such fash- 
ion as to make these distinctions mean anything. The real 
child for educational purposes is a recent discovery, any- 
way. The procession of pale pedagogical abstractions 
which have done duty for the child reach their climax of 
absurdity in Rousseau's "Emile," the cross-sectioned 
child, the child made morality proof, and kept so until 
late adolescence. Some such child seems to be the sub- 
ject of Professor Palmer's remarks. The practical edu- 
cator can make no use of any of these fictions; he can 
only be struck by the futility of all that academic pedagogy 
which has behind it no wide and intimate acquaintance 
with children. It beats the air ; and in its influence upon 
credulous teachers it has played havoc with our school- 
room practice. An exception to these strictures must be 
made in the case of Comenius, whose chapter on Moral 
Education in his "School of Infancy" is of high value, 
and may be appealed to in order to offset Rousseau's va- 
garies. 

And yet one may follow both the more moderate Plato 
and the extreme Rousseau in their common belief that it 
is better to retard than to over-stimulate the intellectual 
development of the child. The early emotional education 
of tihe child, the formation of fundamental likes and dis- 
likes, is what matters most, to be sure. But it is a g^'eat 
mistake to slight or underestimate or repress the intellec- 
tual power and the analytical power of the child, and to 
fail to provide for it. Locke is so much wiser in this re- 
gard than IS Rousseau, with his fanatical insistence on 
spontaneity and his fear of ratiocination. Children will 
think and probe and question ; and will also fail to think 
at the right time under the influence of passion. It is for 
us to determine whether we shall help them to think effec- 
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tively, with knowledge instead of without it ; whether we 
shall teach them to control impulse and be morally cir- 
cumspect and reasonable. It is for us to determine wheth- 
er their moral world shall be a world of mere habit or 
spontaneous disposition, a world of scattered and discon- 
nected conceptions and unrelated knowledge, or one per- 
vaded with a sense of coherence, causality, law. 

Answer "No" to these questions, rule out moral in- 
struction, and you will continue to have what we have 
now — notfliing to bring home to the child that there is an 
august, complex, yet orderly, world of moral [^enomena 
in which he has to find himself ; that he must know some- 
thing both of the facts and laws of that world, and must 
early begin to reverence and submit to these laws. The 
child will continue to have no conspectus of his present 
or his impending moral obligations, no premonition of the 
seriousness and difficulty of the moral problems which 
await him. 

It is because Professor Palmer voices with academic as- 
surance and the power of his lucid style the assertion 
which one meets so often in the literature unfriendly to 
direct moral instruction, namely, that "to impart prema- 
turely moral conceptions into the minds of children is 
pernicious," that he carries his position. The word "pre- 
maturely" here begs the question. No one who advocates 
direct moral instruction wishes to be premature. On the 
contrary, he is anxious to avoid premature appeals to the 
child's moral nature. He is quite aware of the danger ; 
he knows that a fine tact is needed to avoid it It is to be 
understood that the instruction is to be caref 
keeping in view the child's actual moral relati 
moral interests, and the specific phase c 
al development In the earliest years of 
tary school its main purpose will be to tncreasi 
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moral knowledge which is proper to the child and enlai^e 
vicariously the range of the pupil's moral experience, in- 
sensibly forming the moral judgment and keeping the 
moral conscience sensitive. The materials and methods 
will develop as the child deevlops, cautiously following 
the phases of his growth until it becomes, in the last years 
of the high school, related to the pupil's vital and normal 
interests in his vocation, in politics, in social activities 
and social reform, as well as in certain aspects of personal 
morality which are forced upon the adolescent 

In dosing this attempt at what I have called a pre- 
liminary clarification of the subject, let me put a question 
or two to unbelievers. What does the so-called incidental 
moral education which our public school pupils receive 
amount to? 

It is instruction by untrained teachers with no consis- 
tent or well-pondered outlook upon the moral life, whose 
morals are rule of thumb morals, whose judgments are 
snap judgments, and whose counsels will change as fre- 
quently as the child changes classes. 

When a child is sick of body he knows where to go; 
there is a school doctor to attend to his bodily infirmities. 
But when he is sick of soul, perplexed, tempted, compro- 
mised, where shall he turn? His moral needs have not 
been definitely provided for. 

As for the primary moral duty imposed upon our pub- 
lic school system by its very nature, that is, the preparation 
for enlightened, conscientious and devoted citizenship, the 
attempts made to fulfil it are, as a rule, a farce ; and they 
will continue to be so long as we have teachers who are 
insufficiently prepared for civics teaching and have not 
had generated in them a deep sense of tfie meaning of 
political duty and of the inculcation of it as the supreme 
task of public education. 



MORAL INSTRUCTION AND THE 
TRAINING OF THE WILL 

By Gustav Spiller. 

The influence of the teacher and the school on the will* is 
generally recognized so far as training, as distinct from instruc- 
tion, is concerned. Thus, the disciplwe of the school, with its 
emphasis on the duty of application, and its appeal during 
lesson time to the motives of self-respect, of emulation, and 
of loyal obedience, is of far-reaching effect. The games played, 
calling for strenuousness, hardiness, and co-operation, clearly 
have their part in developing the moral will, while occasions 
for moral encouragement and wanting occur in the ordinary 
course of daily experience. Wise teachers also provide frequent 
opportunities for the child's exercise of choice, because it is 
through this kind of self-direction and decision that young peo- 
ple grow in ability to resist the evil and choose the good. There 
■s a tendency, however, to overlook the value of moral instruc- 
tion, as distinct from training, in regard to volition ; and the 
following considerations are set forth in order to show that 
such instruction, if efficiently given for a sufficient period, can, 
in various ways, have a powerful influence on the will. 

I, The Contagiousness of Enthusiasm. — In the course 
of moral instruction the teacher will gradually transfer 
to his pupils his own enthusiasm for the good, the true, 
and the beautiful. Also, knowing that the child becomes 

•"Moral Instruction in the Training of the Will." A volume 
pr^ared by Mr. G. Spiller, Secretary of the International 
Union of Ethical Societies, with the assistance of Mr. Cloudes- 
ley Brereton (Inspector of Schools), Mrs. Bryant, Sc D., Prof. 
Dutton (Columbia University, New York), Dr. Fr. W. Foers- 
ter, Mr. F. J. Gould (Demonstrator of the Moral Education 
League), Mr. Harrold Johnson (Secretary of the M. E. L.), Dr, 
Kerschensteiner (Chief of Education Department, Munich), Mr, 
P. C. Lewis (Headmaster of the New York Ethical Culture 
School), Mr. F. S. Marvin (Inspector of Schools), Prof. J. H. 
Muirhead, Dr. Henry Neumann (New York Ck>llege of Science), 
Mrs. E. Norman (late Asst. Sec. M. E. L.), H. H. Quilter (In- 
spector of Schools), John Russell (Headmaster), A. J. Walde- 
grave (Chairman of Uie M. E. L.), and others. 
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Strong as soon as he experiences the joy of accomplish- 
ment and victory, and that little acts of noble conduct are 
the stuff upon which character feeds and through which 
the moral nature is nurtured, he will engender in the 
child enthusiasm for a life of vigorous moral endeavor. 
Thus in moral enthusiasm a permanent and powerful 
stimulus to right action is provided. 

2. Assimilation of Moral Truths. — Properly presented 
by the teacher, moral truths, like any other kind of truths, 
are readily assimilated. Accordingly, feelings of like and 
dislike will manifest themselves spontaneously towards 
ideas of right and wrong respectively, and there will be 
willing obedience towards elders and appreciation of the 
authority of laws and institutions. Thus moral truths, 
once assimilated tend to lead the child almost necessarily 
to right action. 

3. Positive Teaching, — ^The teacher will extol the good 
as well as warn against evil, placing the emphasis on the 
former, and thus encourage positive virtue and not mere 
abstention from wrongdoing. His illustrations, drawn 
principally from daily life, history, nature, and poetry 
(including the valuable moral elements of legend), will 
possess the quality of actuality and concreteness. While 
avoiding mere moralizing and the inculcation of bare 
rules, he will not leave everything to the child and to 
chance. 

4. Enlightening the Mind. — Through the enlighten- 
ment of the mind, moral confusion, which is responsible 
for much wrong, is prevented, and the will to do right is 
stimulated and made freer. Consciousness of the mean- 
ing of a motive also adds to it a purity and a power which 
nothing else can give. Moreover, by stimulating obser- 
vation and action in matters of social relations, the teach- 
er sharpens the sense of cause and effect in human affairs. 
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makes obvious the many-sided opportunities and responsi- 
bilities in h(Mne, street, field, shop, and life, widens the 
horizon of sympathy through widening the horizon of 
knowledge, and, lastly, reveals the reaction of our conduct 
on our own fate and our own inner being. Whilst orig- 
inal powers cannot be created, existing ones can thus be 
developed and also fortified against insidious attacks. 

5. Kindling the Imagination, — By supplying vivid ac- 
counts of heroic moral action in various walks of life, and 
painting in appropriate colors the worth and beauty of 
lives of great men and women lived in harmony with the 
moral ideal, the teacher fills and fires the imagination with 
thoughts of tasks to be accomplished. Thus idle and mor- 
bid thoughts, leading to foolish actions, are excluded. 

6. Creating Interests, — ^The moral lessons will assist in 
forming a wide circle of important intellectual, social, 
and other interests, without which morality loses most of 
its motive force, together with its chief raison d'etre. The 
teacher thus g^ves a meaning, and therefore an impetus, 
to moral action. 

7. Utilisation of Child's Sphere, — ^Adapting his teach- 
ing to the child's point of view at any particular age, the 
teacher partly draws his examples and lessons from the 
experiences and reflections of children themselves; pro- 
motes the idea of co-operation among the young and with 
teachers and parents; and, so far as advisable, points to 
the various lines of social service open to him. He thus 
ensures close attention to the child's own field of action. 

8. Instincts and Capacities., — ^By attention being di- 
rected to legitimate outlets for instincts and to legitimate 
employment of capacities, the active nature of the child 
tends to be turned rightwards. 

9. Self -elevation as Self-expression. — ^The teacher will 
endeavor to show that the possession of strength and 
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power is demonstrated by self-control, by deliberate 
choice, by helping others, by following a large ideal, by 
delight in strenuous activity, and by readiness to learn 
and serve; and he will make it clear that impulsiveness, 
aimlessness, selfishness, a narrow ideal, idleness and pride, 
argue weakness of character. He will encourage, there- 
fore, strenuous efforts, but will not let the child magnify 
his failures, for he needs sympathy when he makes a 
mistake as much as when he succeeds. 

10. Paramount Importance of Principle, — ^The teach- 
er's primary aim will be to inculcate virtue, duty, and prin- 
ciple, rather than virtues, duties, and principles, and hence 
he will also foster the growth of far-reaching habits. 
Without the larger end dominating the teaching through- 
out, he will not expect an interest in particular obligations, 
created by the necessarily concrete teaching, to develop 
readily into a sense of the supremacy of the moral life. 
His words will thus fall on prepared ground. 

11. Universal Good cts Individual Good, — In the mor- 
al instruction lessons it will be shown that man is essen- 
tially a social being, and also that our civilization is the re- 
sult of the co-operation of myriads of men and women 
throughout all times and places — that, accordingly, we 
are in the truest sense one with humanity, and that only 
by identifying our good with that of mankind are we fair 
or just to our essential nature. Thus the foundations are 
laid for single-hearted altruistic devotion. 

12. Simplicity of Moral Code. — ^The lessons will il- 
lustrate with warmth and earnestness a code of conduct 
which appeals directly and obviously to the moral sense, 
and embraces, among other things, love of our fellows, 
sympathy towards all things living, love of work and o 
co-operation, simplicity of life, and an eager striving 
perfect family, vocational, national, and internatioj 
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relations. The more simple and comprehensive a moral 
code is, the more likely is it that it will be grasped and 
obeyed. 

13. A Central Conception, — Disjointed detail and un- 
connected lessons will be avoided, and the teaching will 
centre in some single and simple ideal, such as manliness 
or w<Mnanliness (consecrating itself in gladness, tact, 
s)rmpathy, thoughtfulness, and strength of character to 
the service of family, vocation, country, and hiunanity). 
The lessons are thus likely to be the better understood, 
appreciated, and acted on. 

In all these ways the teacher, in giving moral instruc- 
tion, is assisting the psychological process by which 
thought and feeling are most readily translated into ac- 
tion. And the teaching provided in the set moral les- 
sons is reinforced by that which is or may be given inci- 
dentally in connection with the other subjects of the cur- 
riculum, more especially history, geography, and litera- 
ture. 
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Principles of the German Ethical Society 

(a) Attitude Towards the Churches, 

1. The German Ethical Society is strictly neutral as 
regards all general philosophical views. 

2. The defence of our fundamental convictions is na- 
turally a right and a duty when religious communities 
deny the existence of a purely natural and human ethics. 

3. But we also consider it a duty to take a stand 
against directly anti-ethical Church teachings and insti- 
tutions. 

4. It is the duty of the State to further in public 
schools an eflfective system of ethical education and moral 
instruction. 

5. Such an object can only be achieved in a purely 
secular school by means of a system of moral instruc- 
tion having a natural and human basis. 

6. As regards the interests of the family and the 
Churches in this part of education, the secular school must 
observe the strictest neutrality. 

(&) Statement of Principles. 

I. The German Society for Ethical Culture aims at 
that condition of human society in which moral purpose 
and moral insight shall be the primary and formative 
agencies, as well as the final and determining influences, 
in individual and social activity. 

Just as morality is the indispensable pre-supposition 
of persisting individual welfare, so ethical culture is the 
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most important element in every civilizati< 
of its soundness and permanence. True sc 
not possible without ethical improvement. 

2. The present condition of mankind, e 
civilized peoples, is, tested by this ideal, a 
perfect one. 

3. The basis and the most important 
ilization is the moral condition of the indi 

4. Owing to the fact that religious cc 
private matter, and tend to divide men on 
bewildering variety, these conceptions are 
form the basis of an ethical aim, which en 

Moreover, since they have lost their infl 
they have become untrustworthy as the 
morality. 

5. We require, therefore, an uncondit 
tification which shall be acceptable to all- 
tification which bases itself essentially or 
and on social needs, and which, as a res 
versally tested by reason and experience. 

6. The first pre-requisite of an ethical 
measure of general refinement and enno 
nature. To ensure this object by means < 
of the intellect and the feelings in all sec 
must be the first step in the promotion ol 

7. The furthering of ethical culture ne< 
the striving after a state of society in y 
justly distributed and where every membe 
ensured to him everything needful to the I 
respecting existence. 

8. As an indispensable condition for 
grass we are striving after, we demand a 
^^ the young which shall be conscious of 

m its effects. As a first means theretc 
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introduction into the nation's schools of a system of moral 
instruction independent of religious presuppositions. 

Indeed, to-day it is imperative that an ethical standard 
be applied to all private, public, national, and internation- 
al activities, and that the aim should be to arouse in men 
generally moral convictions and moral points of view. 

9. In the second place, the German Society for Eth- 
ical Culture aims at the presentation, propagation, and 
general acceptance of the above-mentioned principles. The 
Society also desires, through its organization, to inspire 
its members with strength and hope as well as with en- 
couragement and assistance for their inner life. 

10. In accordance with the admitted fact that ethical 
commandments are binding on all men, the Ethical 
Movement is essentially international in character. How- 
ever, for the purpose of eflfectively influencing national 
progress, it feels bound to take part in the development 
of the various forms of national culture and of the na- 
tion's social and political life. And the Society in Ger- 
many, though utterly condemning national arrogance, 
considers itself at one in its total endeavors with the nob- 
lest traditions of German culture. 
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Naming Ceremony* 

It is a time-honored custom of religious fellowships to 
welcome among them the young children of members. 
The mother and father, grateful for the innocent fresh 
life which has blessed their love, and feeling their obliga- 
tion to bring up their children in the path of rectitude, are 
well pleased and eager to make an acknowledgment of 
their joy and duty in the presence of those with whom 
they are bound with the ties of love and friendship. Ju3t as 
they sought upon the occasion of marriage the sanction 
and blessing of State and Humanity, so after children are 
bom to them they again, as it were, siunmon the com- 
mimity to recognize and approve the precious little lives 
which they have brought into the world. They are aware 
also that the rearing of the child does not rest in their 
hands alone. For good or ill the neighborhood, the city, 
the nation, the whole world will exercise influence. The 
parents therefore turn to the community to secure its help 
and good will. They invite it to this company of friends 
and sympathizers to acknowledge and assume joint re- 
sponsibility with themselves. 

For you, happy parents, ours is the wish that you may 
have strength to favor you and loving hands to aid you 
in your great task of fashioning your child to the pattern 
of human excellence. And we here tmite with you in 
dedicating it to the worthiest human destiny, to devoted 
and efficient service as a laborer in our world of work, — 
as man (woman) and citizen, — as son (daughter) and 
friend. 

Alnd may you through the responsible and exacting ser- 



♦This service is based on a form first written by Dr. Stanton 
Coit, altered and used afterwards by Mr. Charles Zueblin at a 
Naming Ceremony in the Chicago Ethical Society. 
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vice which you are thus called upon to perform find your 
own larger and deeper selves and discover new and ever 
better means of growth in wisdom and serviceableness. 

So then, we perform our first public duty toward the 
child by giving it a name — ^the most significant office we 
can perform for it. For, in naming it, we usher it into 
the world of persons ; set it apart in the separateness of 
human individuality to grow to the dignity and indepen- 
dence of selfhood. 

It is in this spirit that we are now to perform this cere- 
mony of naming this child and dedicating it to the good 

life. I invite you, , to pronounce the names 

which your son (daughter) shall bear henceforth. (Fath- 
er or mother replies, "We name this child ") 

Will you, the father and mother of this little boy (girl), 
not only care for his (her) bodily health and outward 
prosperity in life, but do your utmost to see that he (she) 
grows up to be high minded and brave, shielding him 
(her) from the stain of evil, instilling into his (her) 
spirits principles of love and duty, and training him (her) 
not only to self respect and self control, but to social ser- 
vice and consideration for others. Will you teach him 
(her) to think for himself (herself) and help him (her) 
to choose as the chief end of his (her) life the endeavor 
to make the world purer, braver, and happier for his 

(her) having lived in it? (Parents reply, "We will.") 

And now, little child, we give you joyous welcome into 
this vast and strange world of ours, world of light and 
shade, of work and play, of laughter and tears, and we 
name you to be named and called of your kinsfolk and 

fellows 

We know not what your portion may be. Great is your 
heritage and august is your dwelling place ; great be your 
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gratitude and your service. More than peace and pros- 
perity, we wish you courage and manhood (womanhood) 
to meet alike good and evil, fortune and misfortune, 
peace and strife, temptation and happiness. May you be 
a worthy son (daughter) to the joy and glory of your 
parents and your kind. 



THE SPIRIT OF PERSECUTION AND 

PREJUDICE* 

By Dr. Henry Neumann, Leader of the Brooklyn 
Society for Ethical Culture. 

We are to consider this morning a spirit which reveals 
itself in many and widespread forms. The evil genius 
of persecution and prejudice may rear its head in a mas- 
sacre of Armenian Christians or Russian Jews. It may 
exhibit itself, as it did in the city of Washington a little 
over a year ago, when the delegates to a Sunday School 
Convention had the pupils take part in a street parade, 
but refused to allow places in the line to another group 
who applied, because the skins of these boys and girls 
were black. It may lead to insulting demonstrations 
against Japanese in California. Manifested on a larger 
scale but none the less akin, it is responsible for sickening 
atr(>cities in Northern Africa and China. "I saw four in- 
nocent, non-combatant Arabs, sick and pleading with the 
Italian surgeons for help," writes a German war corres- 
pondent from Tripoli. "They were refused even a cup of 
water to slake their dying thirst. The next day when I 
passed the spot, I saw their lifeless bodies stretched on 
the sand." From China comes the word that when the 
Manchu soldiers captured the city of Nankin, they took 
revenge upon the alien-blooded Chinese by slaying twenty 
thousand of them, among them women, children and 
aged men. 

The aboriginal brute in our human ancestry is not yet 

♦An address before the Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture* 
Sunday, November 22, 1911. 
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dead. Here he glares at us in all his naked horror ; but 
he is the parent of the spirit which urges a mob to lynch 
a negro or bait a Jew. He is no less the progenitor of 
those milder forms of unjust discrimination, intolerance 
and bigotry by which the manhood of our country is dis- 
graced. A typical instance occurred this year. An ex- 
ceedingly able member of the colored race, Mr. William 
Lewis, had shown such ability as a lawyer that he was 
appointed assistant United States District Attorney of 
Boston. He was admitted to membership in the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. Immediately the society was be- 
sieged with impassioned threats to resign from scores of 
prominent members, men whose profession, one might 
have expected, would have predisposed them to judicial 
fairness of mind. 

Why do these cruel forms and their milder offspring 
still persist? It will be fruitful for us to consider some 
of the reasons. The roots of our problem strike deep. 
As far back even as our animal ancestry do they lead, to 
remind us that the ape and the tiger within us have not yet 
breathed their last. I ask your patience, therefore, while 
we look first at some of the origins of the spirit of perse- 
cution and prejudice in the animal world and in the lower 
forms of human society. 

One mark of the beast, a hostile mistrust of things 
alien, may be traced back clearly to this early heritage. 
Down in the animal world out of which we have risen, 
it is no unimportant item in the wisdom of life to beware 
of anything unfamiliar. Watch even a brave dog in the 
presence of a strange object, a mechanical toy, let us say. 
Note how cautiously he approaches, growls, withdraws, 
approaches once more and again retreats. To be sure, 
new objects arouse curiosity also; but if the strangeness 
of the thing rather than its familiar quality is more 
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marked, is not the dominant emotion which it arouses 
fear? If animal parents could teach their young, the bur- 
den of their most significant lesson would be, "If an ob- 
ject is strange, beware !" 

When the brute evolved into human form, he carried 
this trait of suspicion with him. His children still suffer 
under it. Do you wonder why white and black, Jew and 
Gentile, Turk and Italian, Chinese rebel and Manchu, eye 
one another with suspicious fear? One reason is that 
they are strangers to each other. They look across gulfs 
created by centuries and centuries of mutual distrust. 

In this primitive past, nourishment was also given to 
another trait on which the sinrit of persecution and pre- 
judice still battens. The stranger was an object to be not 
oaly mistrusted but hated. Look with me a moment at 
the life of this early time. Men lived in communities con- 
sisting of their own kinsfolk or in tribes, often huge in 
number, where the members were bound together by ties 
of blood. The world's supply of food was limited. Every 
ctMnmunity had its hungry mouths to feed. Every other 
family, therefore, with its own mouths to nourish, was a 
possible rival. To keep life alive at all, men were often 
obliged to do every harm to those outside their tribe. The 
more foreign scalps a man carried at his belt, the better 
chance for his tribe to ward o3 starvation. Hence it was 
that the teaching, "Hate the alien," was frequently as sa- 
cred as "Help your tribes folk." The burden of this 
teaching too seems to have been handed ■ 
Costly warships would never be needed \ 
the reason (among others, to be sure) tha 
Germans are predisposed to hate French 
Frendimen, and thousands of Caucasians { 
to hate the Japanese for being Mongolia 
spirit finds its richest nourishment in the 
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which men are willing to hate one another immediately 
for being alien of blood. 

Primitive though this trait is, it still stalks abroad in 
this enlightened age and even in the metropolis which 
loves to call itself most modem. In New York, accord- 
ing to a recent book on the negro in our city,* the black 
men constitute eighteen out of every thousand of our 
population. There is, therefore, none of the menace of 
black supremacy about which many Southerners make so 
much. Nevertheless the negroes are not allowed to fill 
eighteen out of every thousand of the best positions. They 
are allowed to do only the work which the whites of their 
respective types try to get out of as quickly as they can. 
Two lads, one negro, the other white, says Miss Oving- 
ton, begin as errand boys in the same establishment ; but 
although in time the white boy is called to be head of 
stock or salesman, the negro boy, in spite of his possibili- 
ties, must remain to do errands or run the elevator or 
move cases. Even where he has the capacity for higher 
grades of work, his employer knows that the white 
workers will not alk>w him to work along side of them. 

Let us do justice to this spirit of scorn. It had its 
helpful part to play in keeping nations together. True in- 
deed it is that mutual aid, kindness to outsiders, and 
friendliness, also contributed their part to social evolu- 
tion. Our concern to-day, however, is with the spirit of 
intolerance, and it is only fair to recognize that it did 
work a certain amount of good. Pride in one's own caste 
and its achievements may clinch the desire to perpetuate 
national or racial attainments by fostering an abhorrence 
for those who do not possess them. Greek scorn of the 
Persian saved ancient Europe from dominance by Asia. 
Even fanatic foes of the negro speak with a certain meas- 

♦"Half a Man," Mary W. Ovington. Longmans, Green & Co. 
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lire of truth when they say that pride in Anglo-Saxon ex- 
cellence needs the encouragement which it gets from dis- 
dain for those who do not share its racial virtues. 

But here is the great danger, a danger which besets us 
in most of our pressing moral problems. So intertwined 
in our natures are the fibres of good and bad that we are 
willing to preserve the evil, because clinging to it there 
also lives a certain amount of good. Hence it seems to 
me that we can put this time of ours to best advantage by 
reflecting clearly upon what the injury in the spirit of 
persecution really is. At other times and at other places, 
we may kx^ at the problems which it raises in the light of 
their political and economic bearings. Our point of view 
here is the ethical. What is wrong in prejudice? What 
are the moral hindrances to the proper solving of its 
difficulties ? 

Here I can fancy someone saying, "Why think of solu- 
tion at all? What you have said so far simply proves that 
the roots of this tendency strike too deep in the soil of 
human nature for us to hope to exterminate it." But the 
ethical protest is not to be silenced by such a reminder. 
It recognizes the difficulties; it appreciates the folly of 
ignoring them. Nevertheless it is undaunted ; for it re- 
gards them simply as calls to action. It is constrained to 
utter itself because it sees claims that should be honored, 
tnuni^ed ruthlessly in the mire, or dismissed with an idle 
laugh. It OHidemns prejudice because the hideous trail 
of this spirit is marked by moral damage — that is, the 
worst damage — ^to victim and guilty agent both. 

Let us glance first at the moral injury suffered by the 
victim. In him, for one thing, is engendered a blind hat- 
red, an unreasoning bitterness. He is kept from seeing 
his own weakness and duties because his eyes are per- 
force directed only to the injustice of his oppressors. For 
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example, when a valuable arbitration treaty was proposed 
between our country and Great Britain, numbers of our 
fellow-citizens of Irish extraction, remembering wily the 
insolent, brutal scorn of generations of Englishmen, were 
moved to protest against this important step of interna- 
tional friendship. One naturally supposes, does he not, 
that the recollection of national hatred would make men 
all the more eager to hasten the end of such hatreds? 
But by a sad irony, this memory breeds no more than a 
bitterness which seeks only to perpetuate the very thing 
under which it has suffered. 

Is this not always so? The victim of bigotry is blinded 
by it Countless Jews are unable to see tlie best in Chris- 
tianity because persecution has narrowed their vision. 
They think of the massacres in Russia. They remember 
that these outbreaks are most frequent at Eastertide and 
Christmas when the sectarian zeal of the Russian bums 
hottest. They remember that these seasons of bloody 
outrage are celebrated in the name of the Prince of Peace. 
In other countries, they seeGentiles who are loud-mouthed 
and otherwise ill-mannered, admitted to hotels frcHn 
which the best of their own kind are excluded. They see 
appointments in hospitals or other offices denied to men 
and women of ability because other candidates of no 
greater powers, and often less, possess the accidental 
qualification of a Gentile parentage. Seeing so dearly in 
all these instances the deplorable gap between Christian 
declaration and the practice of some Gentiles, there are 
many Jews who cannot think of Qiristianity apart frcun 
those who so disgrace its real teachings. 

The fruit of wrtMig is hatred ; and the seed of hatred is 
blindness. The name of Jesus, a Jew, the most potent 
teacher whcun his race has yet produced, afHicts many 
Jews with a shudder of repugnance because they think of 
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the cntehies ooonnitted upon his peo[4e and theirs in the 
past, and still practiced w amdoned by those who call 
theniselTes fcJlowers of this Jewish teacher. His sweet 
Teasonableness, the transcendent bcJiness whidi taught 
Qai even entertaining the merest idea of committing a 
sin was as bad as the OMnmitting of the sin, the abound- 
ing love which could ask even in the ^ony of the death 
hour for the fot^veness of those who had dcme him 
wrc»^, all this, which should enter into the moral herit- 
age of every Jew, no less than of every Gentile, too many 
Jews have never seen, because the conduct of Christians 
has made it impossible to loc^ iq)on the preset of Naz- 
areth without eyes of bitterness. 

The same spirit has kept the Bible a sealed book to 
those who cannot read it as the orthodox do. Where 
is there a single txx^ of richer ethical value than this 
record of the moral aspirations of an intensely earnest 
race of men? And yet it is kept out of our schools, out 
of the lives of the children who cannot accept the sec- 
tarian teachit^ of the Church, because we have not a 
large enough nun&er of teachers sufficiently broad-mind- 
ed to teach it as it should be taught. It is true, to be 
sure, that in some States every morning the children hear 
the reading of a selection ; but what does this perfunc- 
tory reading really count? No attempt at explanation is 
allowed, because to the average teacher n 
tion is possible than a sectarian interpre 
tarianism is rightly barred from schools si 
I^ of divergent religious beliefs. Is there 
ing in the Bible which has moral value fc 
tile both, for the child of the agnostic as 
of the believer? The stories of David, 
Ruth, the Parable of the good Samarita: 
wealth of ethical significance, are kept 
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young people, because of the well-grounded fear that <Hice 
we try to use the BiUe for its moral values, sectarian bias 
will attempt to teach what our laws rightly forbid the 
schools to teach. 

Such is one of the effects of persecution, sectarian pre- 
judice or other bigotry. It hurts its victims by throwing 
across the path of their moral develcq>ment the stumbling 
block of hatred, suspicion, intolerant blindness, ignorance. 

Worse than this is the effect of such injustice in keep- 
ing its object from doing his full duty to those dependent 
upon him. The negro father, like the white parent, wants 
his child to possess a sound body. It is his duty to give 
his child a healthy home. But he is compelled to live in 
the congested alley and unclean slum. Let him try to live 
in the neighborhoods where the streets are wider and the 
air purer, and at once indignant white blood rises to keep 
him out. 

He wants his child to live in moral surroundings, 
strange as this may sound to some Caucasian ears. It is 
his duty to keep his boys and girls f r<Hn the contagion of 
evil example. Yet he must live in the sltuns, because the 
territory in which he is allowed to live is strictly limited. 
It is usually congested ; and the best must herd close with 
the worst. When immoral whites move into a tenement 
neighborhood, the respectable whites who already live 
there may move to another. But even this scant privilege 
is denied to the respectable black. He must keep his 
children in the slum no matter who are their neighbors. 
Their young receptive ears must hear the ribald jests, and 
the open vauntings of the drunkard, the gambler, the lib- 
ertine and the harlot on the crowded street. I know a 
laundress who brings her child with her each day as she 
goes to her work. Frank-eyed, innocent-faced little fel- 
low now, he will some day be too old to spend all mom- 
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ing, aftertKXMi and evening with his mother. He will play 
on the street like the children of white folk. He will hear 
things and see things which you and I and his parent do 
not want children to hear and to see. HSs mother will 
then be unable to do her full duty because the iron hand 
of prejudice will st<^ her. 

Let us turn now from the influence of persecution 
upon its victims to its effect upon the agents them- 
selves. "If you put a chain around the neck of a 
slave, the other end fastens itself around your own." 
There are many Southern communities wearing such 
a chain to-day. By disfranchising iht negro, they 
have practically disfranchised themselves. The type of 
politician to whom such people must entrust their gov- 
ernment is the low kind that gets the most votes because 
he plays with the least scruple upon their race prejudice. 
In one State, the governor's chair is filled by a man who 
recently voiced a public approval of lynching. Pledged 
by his office to see tiiat the law of the State is respected, 
he uses the office to give widest currency to an encour- 
agement of the grossest violaticKi of that law. Do you 
suppose that such a man and his appointees can make the 
best public c^cials? GDmmunities like his have yet to 
learn that the rottenness of their political life is but the 
other end of l^ie chain of indignity which they fasten 
upon their black folk. 

There is no escaping a penalty of this sort. Brutality 
b^;ets resentment on the part of the victim, and this in 
its turn calls out in the oppressor fear and increased bru- 
tality in self-protection. He realizes the need of pro- 
tecting himself against the vengeance of his victims, so 
clearly, yes so exclusively, that to the real nature of his 
problems he is now blinded. See how little he realizes 
the fact of his own responsibility. He condemns th^ 
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ntgro to live in the dirt^ and then calls him undean. He 
condemns him to herd with the immoral of his kind, and 
then calls his folk vicious. He condemns him to bring 
up his children in unhygienic surroundings, and then 
when the little ones peri^ in great numbers (the death 
rate amcMig colored babies under one year old in New 
York City is twenty-nine out of every thousand, a lit- 
tle more than twice the rate for white babies), the negro 
is called physically inferior. The black man is condemn- 
ed to work at the poorest tasks, forbidden the oppor- 
tunity to pro6t by contact wil^i his fellows in the labor 
union, in the doctor's or the lawyer's or the teacher's pro- 
fession, and then his low economic and social status is 
pointed to as proof of inferiority and justification for 
fufther unfairness. And yet anthropologists tell us that 
there is no such thing as inherent, insurmountable in- 
feriority. Backward peoples, they declare, are only those 
who have not had the same favorable surroundings as the 
more advanced. But with complacent pride, the white 
man calls the negro hopelessly unworthy, when he is only 
a little more than a generation removed frcnn the slavery 
into which he was forced — ^by whom? By the superior 
race which thereupon regards its own so-called perfecticm 
as unattainable by any other. 

This is the way that prejudice always shrouds from the 
persecutor's sight the fact of his own responsibility. It 
blinds him also to the nature of responsibility on the part 
of his victim. Because some negroes make beasts of 
themselves and some Jews are usurers, he thinks himself 
justified in condemning all negroes and all Jews. It was 
a feature in the ethics of primitive life that when one 
member of the family committed an evil, all the rest of 
the family partook of his guilt. In the early days of 
Athens, the members of a certain tribe had violated the 
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sanctity of a temple. The whole family was banished. 
But inasmuch as the family consisted not only of the liv- 
ing members but also of those who had already departed 
from life, the bodies of the ancestors were dug up from 
their graves and these too, were cast beyond the borders. 

We are inclined to smile at this to-day as an outworn, 
childish superstition. "Why inflict this indignity upon 
the dead bodies of innocent ancestors?" Yet in the year 
of grace one thousand nine hundred and eleven, intelligent 
members of a Bar Association wish to put indignity upon 
Mr. Lewis no less than upon themselves, because his an- 
cestors were guilty of the crime of being bom black. 
Lawyers, trained presumably in doctrines of moral re- 
sponsibility, they are willing to have it said that because 
a drunken negro commits a rape in Alabama, punishment 
must fall upon an able Federal Attorney in Boston. What 
else but a benighted prejudice could fashion this cloud 
of moral obscurity? 

A few years ago a Southern mob rose against the negro 
population of Ajtlanta. It destroyed a number of saloons ; 
but listen to this list of further destruction : * Mount 
Zion Church and School House, Little Zion Church and 
School House, Christ Church and School House, 
Pleasant Hill Church and School House, Bel- 
nK>nt Church, Mount Etna Church and School 
House, New Salem Church and School House — 
burned in the night by the superior white men. Organiz- 
ed lawlessness inflicted this destruction upon innocent 
sufferers. What destruction it must have wrought in the 
souls of those who participated I 

If this spectacle of the degradation of the persecutor 
fills us with horror, what shall we say of the injury done 

♦New York Globe. 
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to growing children who catch this spirit? Nothing is 
more beautiful than the respect which the little ones pay 
to one another for their real merits before their sense of 
values is distorted by adult prejudice. They play to- 
gether completely unaware of adult caste distinctions. 
To boys and girls free f r<Hn the pernicious traditions of 
grown-up folk, the color-line is meaningless, religious dif- 
ferences are non-existent. But now enters the adult pride 
of purse, to tell the child, apologetically sometimes, but 
insistently, that the best pec^le are those who possess 
money. Now enter the world-old religious bigotries ; and 
the child learns that his playmates are despised Jews or 
Catholics. Now enters the adult warning that colored 
boys and girls are persons to be shunned. With what 
result? Into the growing life is introduced the cruel lie 
which says that the line between good and bad in human 
nature is the line which separates different grades of so- 
cial status, different creeds, different colors of skin. 

This August in Oxitesville, Pennsylvania, a negro who 
had shot a police officer was dragged f rcnn his bed in a 
hotel and burned by a mob. In the account of this out- 
rage, one item appeared which to those who are concerned 
about the future of the nation's children, reads most 
ominous of all. When the negro was dead, his burned 
torso was kicked about the street by the crowd; and in 
that crowd there were children. Who can tell the deadly 
harvest to be reaped from the sowing of sudi seeds in 
young souls? 

These, then, are the fruits of the spirit of persecution 
and prejudice — ^bitterness, hatred, ignorance, on the part 
of the victim, and on the part of the agent ignorance and 
demoralizing scorn. They tell us what are the moral hin- 
drances in the way of solving our problems, and the lines 
which moral effort must follow. Howsoever the wrong 
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s{Mrit is encouraged by undesirable econcnnic or other 
institutions, its breeding-place is always a human heart; 
and a human heart may guard itself, if it only will, 
against the poisons which seek to envenom it. To do this, 
it must banish the low pride of ignorant self-satisfaction. 
The very least we can do is to get rid of the notion that 
we Americans, we Qiristians, we Jews, or we members 
of our family or other group, are the salt of the earth. 
It was the mark of primitive man that he believed relig- 
iously in the absolute inferiority of all other tribes. The 
ways of his folk, the gods of his people, were the highest. 
So thought the primitive intellect ; so it still thinks in it^ 
primitiveness to-day. But it is not the mind which tries 
to see life whole. A clearer vision would make the be- 
holder see his own lamentable shortcomings also, and the 
need of repeating the prayer of the publican, "Have 
mercy on me, a sinner." It would make him see in the 
desjHsed person who is different, not a being doomed to 
perpetual inferiority, but a man or a woman struggling to 
make his life worthy against the pressure of adverse con- 
ditions. It would make him conscious of the need of 
helping that other soul in such an effort by removing the 
C(mditions — ^the denial of econcxnic and educational op- 
portunity, which now burden his 'back with unnecessary 
difficulty. And by helping him to be his best, he will 
find how quickly his own aversion, — the temper which he 
now regards as unconquerable, will disappear like the 
mists of morning before the rising sun. Always the sur- 
est way to banish a repugnance is to try genuinely to lend 
the object of the dislike the willing hand of a friendly 
service. 

Side by side with the efforts of the scomer to rid him- 
self of his weakness, must go the efforts of the victim to 
banish his own. Great cause though he has to bum at th 
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injustice heaped upon him, he must not permit his resent- 
ment to obscure what is really unworthy in his own na- 
ture. He speaks the truth, indeed, when he insists that 
there is not (Kie objectionable feature ascribed by the Gen- 
tile to the Jew which is not also found in the Gentile, not 
a single trait disliked in the negro which does not also 
disgrace the white man. Nevertheless, for all the truth 
in this retort, he must not rest in it ; for it tends to make 
him forget One of the best ways to speed tht departure 
of a prejudice is to deprive it of its pretext for being. 
Every life as high as that of the best negro scholars, doc- 
tors, lawyers or artisans, is an unanswerable refutation of 
the persecutors' slander. So is the life of every worthy 
Jew. Every vulgar, unworthy act by a Jew increases the 
prejudice against his people ; but by purifying himself of 
what is deservedly repugnant, and striving for what is 
best, he tells the Gentile that for all their differences, an 
essential likeness is present in the shape of that which 
counts most, a man's moral nature. 

In the Merchant of Venice, Shakespeare makes Shylock 
plead for brotherhood on the ground that he is like An- 
tony in the possession of mere physical attributes : ^'Hiath 
not a Jew eyes, hands, senses, affections, passions? 
Warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer as 
a Christian is?" There is a better plea that Shylock might 
have made; for animals also feel cold and warmth and 
hunger. Would it not have been wiser on his part to say, 
"I will show my kinship with the best Gentiles by prov- 
ing that I too am a man trying to make my life worthy"? 
Shylock is further made to say, "If you wrong us, shall 
we not revenge? If we are like you in the rest, we will 
resemble you in that." What he is really saying, then, 
is this; "I will take revenge and resemble your worst." 
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Would not this have been better : "Whosoever the best is, 
whether Jew or Gentile, I will try to be like him" ? 

A further specific duty is laid upon the victim of pre- 
judice. He has his own aversions of which he must get 
rid. The black man has his unfair antipathies based on 
different shades of skin or different degrees of culture; 
he shares the American contempt for the immigrant. The 
Jew also has his unfair dislikes. As the Christian Anglo- 
Saxon looks down upon the Irishman, so the German Jew 
despises the Polish Jew, the Hungarian kx^s down upon 
the Russian or Galidan. When a man who smarts under 
wr(mgs is guilty of it himself, what does he thereby prove? 
He shows that he is merely angry at his own injury, not 
that he hates the wrong. He proves that he wants to 
banish not the injustice but only the special harm which 
hurts him. To show that he condemns the essential 
wr<Hig itself, let him banish it from his own conduct and 
thereby give his protest its highest claim to men's honor. 

And now just one word in closing. What is the specific 
point of view toward this problem which members of an 
Ethical Society may take by reason of their membership? 
To me, it seems that by reminding us that the supreme 
values in life are the moral values, our principles lo^caMy 
suggest this attitude: the deepest wrong in this unjust 
spirit is not necessarily that it is an offence against God. 
The wrong lies in its being an offence against the moral 
nature of man. Its worst harm is the moral injury which 
it inflicts upon victim and persecutor both. Beyond this, 
we need no further justification for seeking to remove it. 

To help us get rid of the spirit on which this evil feeds, 
the Ethical point of view also reminds us that everything 
depends upon the way in which we regard human per- 
sonality. In prejudice and the sectarianism of the trad? 
ticMial beliefs, the point of view is partial. Prejudice sayr 
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"Men are black and white^ Israelite and GentUe.'^ Sec- 
tarianism says: "We children of Israel are the Chosen 
People of Jehovah." Or it says : "We are the elect, who 
believe in God or confess the Son of God." But the Eth- 
ical attitude says: "All men are not white; all men are 
not the Qiosen People of Israel ; all men are not Chris- 
tian believers. All men are human beings, possessed of 
moral strength, hindered also by moral weakness, but 
capable all of moral growth. They get their highest dig- 
nity not by virtue of their blood or their religious profes- 
sion, but by virtue of their striving after a richer moral 
perscMiality. In the golden sunlight of this fact, the dif- 
ferences are inessential." 

One day, I remember, a class in astnxi<xny was asked 
by its instructor, "Is the surface of the earth smooth or 
rough?" Immediately the answer came, "It is rough." 
"It is rough, indeed," replied the teacher, "when you think 
that in scmie places there are high mountains and in oth- 
ers low valleys. But consider now that the height of the 
loftiest mountain is only four miles. Consider also that 
the diameter of the earth is eight thousand miles — ^two 
thousand times g^reater. Suppose you had here a globe, 
one hundred inches in diameter; how high would a 
motmtain one-twentieth of an inch appear upcMi its sur- 
face? So if it were possible to look on our globe as a 
whole, the inequalities in its surface too, would become as 
almost nothing." 

Such an outlook the Ethical view of life invites us to 
attempt. In our daily attitude toward human differences, 
the qualities which offend are without doubt as real as the 
mountains and the valleys upon the globe. But when we 
rise above the day's low point of view to look with an 
eye which sees not as the world judges but as man at his 
best, man moral, judges, what then? The hills are 
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International Notes. 

By Gustav Smller^ Secretary of the International 

Ethical Union. 

the tokyo ethical society. 

Mr. T. Tomoyeda^ Professor of Ethics in the Univer- 
sity of Kyoto, who is at present traveling in Eun^, has 
very kindly supplied us with the following account : 

"The Japanese Ethical Society was founded in Tokyo 
in 1897. The name is Tei-yu Rinri Kwai/ meaning, lit- 
erally 'Ethical (Rinri) Society (Kwai), which was 
founded in 1897 (Tei-yu).' The first promoters of this 
movement were Messrs. T. Yokoi (former M. P., who 
brought the idea from England and America), S. Onishi, 
M. Anesaki (now Professor at Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
sity), N. Kishimoto, and a few others. 

"The motive of the movement lies in this, that the tra- 
ditional nK>rals or imported ethical doctrines which we 
already have do not fully satisfy our modem conscience, 
We want something different, which can really satisfy our 
needs and lead us to higher moral aspiration. 

"At first meetings were held in the private houses of 
the members, the ntmiber of the members being small. 
There they discussed current moral problems. They soon 
started free, open lectures. To-day these private meetings 
and open lectures take place every two months alternate- 
ly. In the former, only the members and those who are 
specially introduced take part in the discussions. After 
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these meetings, both private and public, the members dine 
together, and there they ifind occasion for very interesting 
social and philosophical intercourse. 

"The work of the Society has been gradually recogniz- 
ed by the people, and especially in educational circles. A 
periodical is published. At first it appeared quarterly, 
but soon it became a monthly, in compliance with the 
public demand. The circulation of the monthly issue is 
now more than 6,000. 

"To celebrate the twelfth anniversary, 1909, the com- 
mittee of the Society passed a resolution to hold public 
lectures in five great cities of Japan. The success of 
these lectures was far beyond expectation. 

"In connection with this Society there is another called 
'Kazoku Kwai' — ^that is, 'Family Society.' This has en- 
tirely a social character. The families of the members 
of the Ethical Society, and those who wish to join it, 
meet on special occasions for the purpose of having so- 
cial talks and of cultivating friendship with each other. 

"The number of the last issue (January, 1912) of the 
monthly. Record and Addresses of the Tei-yu Ethical 
Society is 113. The editor is Mr. Tokuzo Nakashima." 

THE PARIS ETHICAL SOCIETIESu 

Two Ethical Societies flourish in Paris, both active, 
well known, and respected. 

The Union pour la VSritS is the direct successor of the 
Union pour r Action Morale. Its object is "(a) to main- 
tain among its members, by a discipline of the judgment 
and of the character, the perpetual spirit of freedom 
which the search for truth and the battle for the right 
demand; (&) to stimulate in the community, by example 
and propaganda, the active love of truth and right, and to 
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bring into common practice the critical method'' The 
Union applies this critical method in all spheres — phik>- 
s<^hical, religious, moral, social, political, and legal — and 
has decided not to join itself to any Church, any philo- 
sophical school, any political party — ^in short, any group 
having a settled doctrine. 

The Union pour la Viriti realizes its ideal more es- 
pecially in the Free Discussions (Libres Entretiens) 
which it organizes. These are of a distinguished charac- 
ter, and attract the finest and most refined intellects of 
Paris. They are usually held monthly during the season, 
and are devoted each year to a different subject. The dis- 
cussions are published in the periodical specially devoted 
to them, the title of which is also Libres Entretiens. Seven 
series have been completed: I. (1904-5), "On the Separ- 
ation of Church and State"; 11. (1905-6). "On Interna- 
tionalism"; III. (1906-7), "On the Reform of Judicial 
Institutions"; IV. (1907-8), "On the State, its Employes, 
and the Public"; V. (1908-9), "On the Economic and 
Legal Position of Women"; VI. (1909-10), "On Elec- 
toral Reform"; VII. (1910-11), "On Depopulation.'' 
The eighth and last series will be on "General Culture and 
Educational Reform." The value of such free and full 
discussions of grave social problems can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. 

The Union also publishes a "Correspondence" (Cor- 
respondance) , which appears as a sixty- four-page month- 
ly. The titles of articles in the last two issues, Decem- 
ber and January are : "The Idea of Truth According to 
Coumot," "Democracy and Financiers," "To Know 
Life," "Finland and Russia," "A Letter from Constan- 
tinople," "Aristide Gu6ry," "The Idea of Truth Accord- 
ing to Coumot" (continued), and "Notes" — "Depc^la- 
tion and Alcoholism," " 'The Co-operation of Ideas.' " 
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This does not exhaust the literary output of the Union, 
for during the last fifteen years there has appeared a 
little monthly called Petit Bulletin pour nos Enfants 
(Our Children's Little Magazine), which appeals to 
children from the age of ten to sixteen. 

At the head of the Union is Professor Paul Desjard- 
ins, to whom the Society owes its inception, and who was 
for many years previous the director of the Union pour 
I' Action Morale. 

A younger sister of the above Society is the Union de 
Litres Penseurs et de Litres Croyants pour la Culture 
Morale (Union of Free Thinkers and Free Believers for 
Moral Culture). This association was established about 
five years ago, and stands for what its title characteristic- 
ally expresses. Its General Object is "to give its mem- 
bers an opportunity to exchange thoughts and experi- 
ences in a fraternal manner, for the purpose of organiz- 
ing for themselves, their children, and their fellow citi- 
zens a moral culture appropriate to their common ideal 
of justice and fraternity. The elements of this culture 
are taken from the whole philosophical and religious 
heritage of humanity, regarding those as purely tradi- 
tional beliefs which science declares to be ill-founded." 

Like its senior and precursor, this Society has mainly 
restricted itself to a concentrated series of free discus- 
sions. The first suibject treated was "The Christian Vir- 
tues and the Modern Conscience"; the second, "Social 
Problems and Personal Responsibility"; the third, "The 
Education of the Child" ; the fourth, "Centres of Moral 
Culture in France and Abroad"; and, lastly, the course 
now being given, "The Crisis in Moral Ideas." 

These discussions were reported until the end of last 
year in a magazine which simply bears the title of the 
Society. Now, however, it is absorbed in the weekly pa- 
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per, Les Droits de V Homme, which is edited by M. Paul 
Hyacinth Loyson, who is General Secretary of the Union, 
in succession to M. Jean- Jacques Caspar, who founded 
the Society. 

The Society attempted to draw up a plan of moral in- 
struction, but did not complete the task. At the time of 
the death of Ferrer it organized a protest meeting. It is 
interesting to know that, as the result of lectures deliv- 
ered in Brussels by M. Jean- Jacques Caspar, a Society 
was started in the latter city, called L' Union powr la 
VMti et pour la Culture Morale — ^a hybrid title remind- 
ing one of the two Paris Ethical Societies. 

We hope on a future occasion to give a special account 
of the Union of Freethinkers and Free Believers for 
Moral Culture. 

THE BRUSSELS ETHICAL SOCIETY. 

This Society is, we believe, in the second year of its 
existence, and was initiated as described above. It is 
"an association for mutual philosophical and social edu- 
cation." Its declared Object is almost precisely that of 
both Paris Societies taken together, except that the more 
distinctly moral factor finds a place: "(a) To maintain 
among its members, by a discipline of the judgment and 
of the character, the perpetual spirit of freedom which 
the search for, and the service of, truth, the battle for 
the right, and the practice of duty demand; (&) to give 
its members an opportunity to exchange thoughts and 
experiences in a fraternal manner, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing for themselves, their children, and their fellow 
citizens a moral culture appropriate to their common 
ideal of sincerity, justice, and fraternity; and (c) to dis- 
cover, by the positive and critical methods of research. 
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the elements of this culture in the whole philosophical, 
mot^al, and religious heritage of humanity, singling out 
that which can unite and is living." (The words in italics 
give the new matter.) 

The Society's proposed activities are those of the Paris 
Societies. The series of discussions for the season, be- 
ginning on the 2Sth of this month and continued fort- 
nightly till the middle of June, deal with "The Moral 
Problem," divided in three parts — "The Positive Basis 
of Morality," "The Speculative Conditions of Morality," 
"The Rules of a Morality Applicable to Our Times." 
The first part is divided again into the natural, social, and 
psychological foundations of morality; the second into 
the value and destiny of the individual, of humanity, and 
of the world ; and the third into personal, family, and so- 
cial morality. 

THE AUSTRIAN ETHICAL SOCIETY. 

Austria is the home of obscurantism and religious pei- 
secution. The Secretary of the Austrian Ethical So- 
ciety, Herr Wilhelm Bomer, is one of the recent victims 
of this mediaeval spirit. In October last he addressed 
the Freethought Congress in Prague, and was subse- 
quently prosecuted for blasphemy. He was sentenced to 
a fortnight's imprisonment; but on appeal this was re- 
duced to three days, and the alleged "crime" was con- 
verted into a "misdemeanor." Those who know Herr 
Bomer will understand that his offence was purely that 
of expressing himself on religious topics with the free- 
dom that one is accustomed to in all countries where the 
elements of liberty exist. 



Old Creeds and the New Faith 

Bt C. Dklislb Bubns. 

"Fourteen exceptionally readable chapters. ... In the 
flood of new faiths, we have found few so stimulating, so fresh 
in expression and thoroughly honest as this. The pursuit of 
high ideals, of the highest ideals of our day is the essence of Mr. 
Bums* *New Faith.' ''-^Westminster Review, 

"In his previous work. The Growth of Modem Philosophy,* 
Mr. Bums showed the intimate relation between real life and 
real thought as revealed in the writings of the more recent philo- 
sophers. In the present volume he applies to religion the same 
prmciples and method of examination. 

"The book falls naturally into two parts. In the first he is con- 
cerned with the past, and asks what were the experiences to 
which the different creeds gave meaning, what the desires they 
strove to satisfy? These chapters are marked by breadth of 
thought, considerable learning, and a certain keen insight into 
the true significance of events ; they prove the most valu23>]e por- 
tion of the volume. 

"In the second part he deals with the problem as it confronts 
the thoughtful enquirer of to-day. On the one hand we have the 
ordered and ever-widening experience of science; on the other 
hand there is man's keen, though vague, consciousness of the 
need of an ideal and his desire for its realization. We want as 
much as ever a lamp to guide us ; what are the new lamps des- 
tined to replace the old? He discusses various aspects of the 
problem in an interesting manner. The book is at once stimulat- 
ing and suggestive." — Daily News, London. 

"This volume is essentially a religious tonic No one can 
doubt the ability that is displayed in its treatment of the different 
problems taken in hand, but some readers will rather undervalue 
Its serious worth because of the superabundant cleverness that 
is manifest on almost every page. These stray excerpts may con- 
vey some notion of his style: *In the Middle Ages religion 
gained the whole world and lost its own soul/ To despair too 
late is at least as foolish as to hope too late.' 'We cannot fully 
appreciate Catholic unity until we also appreciate Protestant in- 
dividualism.' 'The passion of Protestantism is the search for 
God.* 'Once admit development and the absolutism of dogma is 
gone.' 'Orthodoxy lives upon thoughtlessness.' 'Somebody else 
may make our spectacles, but no one can supply us with eyes.^ 
'The man who loves virtue is always something of a prophet in 
Galilee or a gad fly in Athens.' 'Even from the face of an idol the 
eyes of the true God often shine.' 'The way to true religion is 
through straight thinking.' The book, like a certain city, is com- 
pactly built together, fresh and virile in thought, and written with 
a sharp ptn.**—dasffow Herald. 

Old Cbeeds and the New Faith, By C. Delisle Bums $1.50 

By Mail 1.60 

The Growth of Moiwbn Philosophy, By C. Delisle Burns . .$1.00 
By Mail 1.10 
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to me to be another obvious instance of misuse — the idea, 
I mean, that religious knowledge is concerned with the 
geography and history of Palestine. It does not seem to 
me that either Bible geography or Bible history is relig'- 
ious knowledge properly so-called, and it would be a mis- 
use of the Bible to use it as a record of historical facts, 
or of points in geography. Again, men and women, com- 
paratively reasonable, are still tortured in listening to the 
twisting and turning of obvious terms, by allegory and 
metaphor, into senses that they do not bear. That is a 
misuse of the Bible, but I avoid more than this casual 
mention of it. There are men who prove that when it is 
said, "Go sell all that you have and give to the poor," the 
meaning is that you may give five cents to a man starving 
to death if you know from various societies that it is not 
his own fault, nor the fault of his father nor grandfather. 
That is hardly the sense of the words: "Go sell all that 
you have, and give to the poor." 

I need not trouble you, then, with more of these trivial 
instances of the misuse of the Bible. The point to which 
I wish to direct your attention is really more funda- 
mental It is the question of the final authority in relig- 
ion; or, to put it in another way : have we any criterion 
by which we can judge of the value of our own religious 
experience or of the religious experience of the commun- 
ity at present? Have we any such criterion from the 
past, and particularly any documents? That is the main 
point to which I refer — the possible use, and, as it seems 
to me, the misuse of the Bible as a criterion. 

You will see that here is no side issue. It is a vital 
question ; because in the first place, religion, or whatever 
you like to call your religious view of the world, depends 
at first upon your personal experience. It is only ibe- 
cause you think that certain kinds of life are worth liv- 
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ing, or that the world is of such a kind, that you conclude 
that it is better to be good than to be bad. It is because 
of this feeling or thought that you term yourself relig- 
ious. Some personal view of experience is the starting- 
point. But personal experience varies. It is not always 
the same even in the same individual. In ordinary life at 
one moment you have a tooth-ache and at another a 
heart-ache, and you have to compare the two to see which 
is more important; or, to put it in another way, at one 
moment you are pessimistic in regard to the world, while 
at another moment you have great hopes for the future ; 
at one moment you are angry, at another you are moved 
by some uncontrollable joy. All through life experiences 
vary, and in ordinary life one requires to discover which 
experiences are those upon which one can most sanely and 
reasonably base one's view of the world. According to 
which experiences are we to live ? Are we to live accord- 
ing to those momentary fits of pessimism, or according to 
those other episodes of joy? 

In ordinary life we need a criterion; we need some 
kind of a standard by which to guide the general current 
of our activities. And in religious experience also, our 
experiences vary, and every individual finds that he has 
certain desires, certain ideas in regard to the life worth 
living. There are people, for example, who feel some- 
times that they must give up everything, or live a purely 
spiritual life without any of the material trappings. At 
another moment so extreme a view would seem unreason- 
able. We must live in the ordinary world, and keep our 
other world ; we must live in the material the life of the 
spiritual. Our moods change, and we require therefore 
some criterion which will enable us to distinguish what is 
transitory from what is permanent. 

That criterion has been the Bible, in the eyes of a great 
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number of men and women. My argument is that so to 
use the Bible as a criterion of what is important and uni- 
versal is a misuse of the Bible. But that is only the nega- 
tive part of my argument. I propose to show that be- 
cause that can be understood as a misuse of the Bible, we 
can name another criterion, and establish some kind of a 
standard by which we may discover what is the religious 
view of the world, and what is the life worth living. 

In the first place, I say that religious experience varies. 
You might have a vision, I suppose, a sudden feeling of 
what we should call conversion, an illumination of some 
particular kind, embodying some doctrine or some scheme 
of life ; but you could not, if you were sane and reason- 
able, accept such a vision, conversion or illumination as 
valid (that is to say, as a guide to the rest of your life), 
unless you had tested it to discover how far that illumina- 
tion was merely transitory, of the moment, or human and 
universal, and therefore in some sense what used to be 
called the "voice of God.'' 

It is always necessary, therefore, to go behind the mo- 
mentary impulse to what is^he reasonable basis for life. 
And that collection of books which we now call "The 
Bible," a collection, as I need hardly remind you, of very 
varying value in its different parts — ^has been used as a 
kind of written constitution of religion. It is just as if 
the state, we might imagine, had laid down the principles 
of patriotism, and you could find those principles in a 
written constitution. So men have supposed you will find 
the essential principles of religion in the Bible. Now, 
will you? That is the question. Is the Bible a criterion? 
I say that so to use the Bible is a misuse. 

First, for this reason : — ^The individual appeal to a writ- 
ten book is not an appeal outside of the individual ex- 
perience: I put it in the abstract form first. As was said 
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place, that your appeal to the written book may be an ap- 
peal to your own prejudices, and you find in the written 
book precisely what you want to find. This refers not 
merely to modern controversies, we find in the past that 
all the barbarous practices of early Christian asceticism 
have been justified by texts from the Bible which are now 
explained by most preachers allegorically. But who is to 
say which passage is to be interpreted as allegorical, and 
which taken literally? We meet with various types in 
history, such as the soldier, and we find in the Bible a con- 
tinuous a|>peal to the God of Battles. Warfare has been 
justified by soldiers and their supporters through quota- 
tions from the Bible, used as a criterion of what should 
be universal and human in religion. There is first, then, 
this objection against the use of the Bibile as a criterion. 
Though used as a criterion, it is not the real criterion: 
that is to say the individual appeal is never against or 
beyond the individual prejudice, and always in such a col- 
lection of books as the Bible you can find what you expect 
and want to find. 

But I can go further than this. I say that because the 
Bible consists of very varying statements, made at differ- 
ent times, and from different points of view as to this es- 
sential thing, religion, or what makes life worth living, 
therefore, unless you are very specially trained, you can- 
not distinguish what in the Bible is merely transitory, or 
a practice belonging to a particular stage in history — you 
cannot distinguish that from what is universally applic- 
able. 

A^ain, I might show from history how this has been the 
case. You know that at the Reformation the change in 
the position of woman, as against the position of woman 
in the Middle Ages, was justified by certain quotations 
from the Old Testament, and from the language of St. 
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Paul. I think that most preachers who are not absolute 
believers in literal interpretation, would say that these 
views of woman were transitory and perishing, and be- 
long to a primitive stage in civilization, and not there- 
fore essentially religious or universally applicable. But 
if I use the Bible as a criterion to discover which of my 
experiences are universal, and which are merely momen- 
tary, I cannot, without special training, make this distinc- 
tion ; because the book gives no principle of distinction, 
and I need to go behind the book. The effect of that has 
been evident in the history of religion. The fact is 
that the present has been always oppressed by the past, 
and inevitably old forms of religion have suppressed the 
growth of the new faith. Faith cannot grow without its 
forms, that no one will deny. It is impossible indeed to 
imagine an absolutely undogmatic religion, and yet the 
dogma is not the faith : the expression is not the meaning. 
Somehow or other the two must be distinguished. Just as 
on a piece of printed paper the black marks are symbol 
only, and the meaning which underlies them is somehow 
independent of the print ; so also faith exists in the forms, 
and yet the forms are not the faith. The forms may die, 
and the faith may outlast them. But I say that the in- 
fluence of the Bible in the history of our religion, the Eu- 
ropean tradition, has been to suppress, to prevent the 
growth of new forms ; because the transitory forms of the 
past have been confused with the essential faith of the 
past. And I cannot see any escape from that confusion 
so long as a written book is regarded as the criterion of 
religious experience. I said that special training was 
necessary to distinguish the transitory from the universal 
in a written document, and I will go further and say that 
even with special training it is almost impossible. For 
example, Professor Harnack finds that Jesus is a liberal 
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Protestant, and the AbW Loisy finds that Jesus is a good 
Roman Catholic. One man may find that Jesus was a 
vague teacher of good intentions, without any definite 
ideas of the world. 'Another man will say that the ethical 
teaching of Jesus is all secondhand, and what is original 
in his teaching is a theory in regard to the end of the 
world. So in going to the Bible to discover what Chris- 
tianity is, men find what they want to find, and even with 
special training it is almost impossible to distinguish the 
transitory from the universal. To use the Bible as a cri- 
terion of true religion is a misuse. That is my negative 
argtmient. 

Now, this means that if we want to discover what true 
religion is, what is the religious view of the world and 
what type of life is best worth living, we cannot use the 
Bible as an ultimate test. That, I suppose, would be taken 
for granted by most, if not all, of my audience ; never- 
theless, I thought it not altogether waste of time to go 
over what you might t^ke for granted, because to make 
one's conception clear is a great gain. 

There is this further point. To-day we are faced with 
the knowledge that the Bible is only one among many sa- 
cred books; and surely no reasonable man will suppose 
that all that is divine in the world is found in one Bible 
or one set of books. There is something divine in the 
works of Plato, Homer, Confucius or the Buddha. I do 
not say there is much. I do not require any adverse 
criticism of the Bible at all. I say we are indubitably 
aware that there are many other books that have been used 
as criteria of religious experience, precisely as people in 
the West have used the Bible. Now such a knowledge in- 
evitably leads to criticism, and you cannot, if you know 
that there are other books of the same kind, avoid com- 
parison. Then, to put it as mildly as possible, you may 
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you can separate the answers to these two general ques- 
tions: What kind of a world do we live in, and does it 
find any place for such episodes as we have mentioned, re- 
garded as literal facts ? and, on the other hand, What kind 
of a life is it that a man ought to live ? 

But if not in the Bible where is the criterion of the re- 
ligious life? By what criterion do we distinguish the 
good from the bad in the Bible itself? 

There is this constructive principle, although it is diffi- 
cult to state, because it is not embodied in a written con- 
stitution. It can be and is applied as a criterion, even by 
the most orthodox. It is "the soul of the church," if we 
may use the words, or the "social consensus" ; that is the 
standard which is applied by all of us, which is in all of 
us, but which is not personal to any of us. It is what we 
call the ideal standard of to-day, or the religious experi- 
ence of the present in regard to our view of the world and 
of human life. That is our criterion, by which we judge, 
not merely the Bible, but also all the various forms of ec- 
clesiastical organization. 

In the Catholic tradition, if not in Protestantism, the 
difficulties with regard to the misuse of the Bible have 
long been known. The authority of the Church was 
rightly said to be the criterion : but this was soon wrongly 
understood to mean the authority of the clergy. That 
was only to substitute the authority of permanent official- 
dom for that of a written constitution — a change for the 
worse, because officials can persecute and a book cannot. 
The real criterion of true religion is the highest experience 
of the present, and the living voice of tradition is not the 
possession of a caste. The best knowledge of the world 
to-day is our criterion of the true religious knowledge, so 
far as our theory goes : and in practice, as to the life worth 
living, the highest examples of all time indeed but also 
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maintain a particular case, and is careless whether his 
client is guilty or not. Such an attitude is essentially dif- 
ferent from that of the man who has no case to maintain, 
but who first of all goes to the evidence. I suggest that 
the criterion I have named will work best if you do not 
have a creed, but simply a working hypothesis. In this 
case you are reasoning, not arguing; you are not main- 
taining a belief because you must accept it, but you are 
forced to it in view of the evidence. Argument is theo- 
logical, but reasoning is religious. We can well afford in 
the case of doubtful evidence, to wait for the conclusion. 
If, for instance, there is no evidence whatever as to the 
immortality of the individual soul, is it not more religious 
to doubt ? If this is so, what we must give people as re- 
ligion is not an established formula, but an attitude. It 
will contain an hypothesis in regard to the nature of the 
world, stating, for instance, that the world is a growth, 
not a manufacture. In a vague sense some such idea of 
the world is admitted — that the world is moving through 
various forms, and is subject to unvarying law. In re- 
gard to the life worth living, you will have not rules, but 
simply an attitude expressed in suggested ideals based 
upon the idea that if you know what is right, you must do 
it. The most important thing, therefore, in the teaching 
of religion, does not seem to be the statement of any facts, 
or any established ideal, but rather the religious attitude 
towards the world and an enthusiasm for all ideals. 

The whole of life is an experiment, and each child must 
be taught that he is a divine experiment. There are mod- 
els, of course, but no one has faced exactly those problems 
with which we have to deal. What we have to do there- 
fore is to face the future with the greater faith, a faith 
which at present is expressed, not in a creed, but in a hy- 
pothesis. Our criterion is not a written book nor any 
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Anaouncement of the Ethical Correspondence 
Bureau of the American Ethical Union 



It is a fact tliat a very large number of people do not 
find in their own local communities the ethical and re- 
ligious fellowship which satisfies their deeper spiritual 
needs. And this condition we have in spite of the diver- 
sification of organizations which has gone on almost to 
the point of self-extinction upon traditional, creedal, in- 
tellectual and emotional cleavages. Yet the desire of 
emancipated kindred spirits for association and fellowship 
is as strong, if indeed not stronger, than it ever was. 

But, on the other hand, if it has proved difficult to or- 
ganize and maintain local groups for ethical and spiritual 
culture and fellowship in the great centers of population, 
how much more difficult must it be to form and maintain 
such fellowship oiganizations in smaller and rural ctMn- 
munities. This has been a real problem, not only in the 
Ethical Movement, but in all liberal bodies. There has 
long existed a deep-seated want and need. 

The absence of an instrument of fellowship has re- 
sulted in untold spiritual loneliness on the one hand, and 
in dread moral stultification on the other. 

THE PARENT ETHICAL SOCIETIES. 

In four great American cities Societies for Ethical Cul- 
ture have been formed and prospered. The parent so- 
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tension policy within the movement, at the Glenmore Con- 
ference of Ethical Leaders in the Adirondacks, Septem- 
ber, 191 1. With this paper the Glenmore Conference 
opened. The plan was discussed at length by the Frater- 
nity of Ethical Leaders, and finally recommended for 
adoption to the American Ethical Union, which in turn 
adopted the plan at its annual meeting in New York, No- 
vember 20, 191 1, and authorized the establishment of the 
Ethical Correspondence Bureau, with headquarters at 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

PURPOSE AND METHOD. 

The purpose of this Bureau is to serve as a medium 
through which the extension and propaganda policies of 
the Ethical Movement may be fostered and developed. 
This Bureau proposes : 

/. To Circulate Parcel Libraries on Ethical Subjects, 

The inquiries of interested persons may often be most 
effectively satisfied by the loan of a small traveling par- 
cel of pamphlets, books or other printed matter for the 
inquirer's personal examination and deliberate study. 
This enables him to reach his own conclusions or to 
formulate further inquiries, if he so desires. Many of the 
problems of ethics, religion, moral education, etc., can be 
very effectively handled in this way. This makes avail- 
able everywhere printed material not to be had locally, 
and often difficult to procure anywhere with any degree 
of certainty or promptness. 

//. To Establish a Corresponding Membership zvithin 

the American Ethical Union, 

This membership is to unite into an ethical fellowship 
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and referring others to the specialists of the Fraternity of 
Ethical Leaders, staff lecturers or special counselors for 
the consideration which the occasion requires. 

V. To Assist Small Groups of People in Given Com- 

nvunities. 

In addition to serving individuals, this Bureau will as- 
sist small groups of persons who meet together in the 
ethical culture spirit for study and fellowship. Guid- 
ance, study outlines, ethical literature, and in some cases 
speakers may be supplied to assist such groups in con- 
ducting their studies from the ethical approach. 

VL Assistance for Personal Ethical Culture. 

This Bureau, it is hoped, will be able to answer per- 
sonal and even perhaps intimate questions of an ethical 
character, and in some degree serve as a sort of moral 
dispensary for perplexed or troubled souls, and assist in 
the healing of moral wounds. 

It is not asserted and it is not to be expected that this 
new instrument for fellowship is at once perfect and all- 
satisfying in every particular. It is merely in its present 
form little more than an idea projected for realization, a 
means for carrying forward in an extensive way those 
privileges and benefits of association and union which in 
the intensive organization of the several Ethical Socie- 
ties have proved so servicable and gratif3dng. The idea 
in its application must be developed and adjusted, so that 
it may serve those to whom it appeals. 

SPIRITUAL KINSHIP. 

As in the kinship of blood, so in spiritual kinship, the 
existence and persistence of the bond, the communion of 
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THE PROPHETIC CHARACTER OF 
THE ETHICAL FAITH.* 

By David Saville Muzzey. 

There is, I believe, no proof of the reality of the spir- 
itual life of man beyond the fact that the spiritual has 
always been the most real life in man. The human mind, 
whatever may be true of the less well known minds, or 
allied minds of the lower animal world, has never been 
the mere passive and acquiescent product of biological 
evolution. At every point in his history man is conscious 
not only of being in a certain environment, but also of 
deliberately and purposefully acting on that environ- 
ment to transform it. The world about us, apart from 
man's spiritual activity is purely a world of habit. Na- 
ture's laws are constant. The force of gravitation never 
ceases or wearies; the same fruits grow from the same 
seeds ; the same chemical combinations result in the same 
products ; the duckling takes to water when it bursts the 
shell; and the mastiff is already present in the clumsy 
puppy. We too are a part of this fixed world of habit so 
far as our physical functions are concerned. The tiny 
human animal shows forth the adult in gesture, voice, 
and reflex movements. And throughout our life we re- 
tain the peculiarly human habits which distinguish the 
genus homo from the other genera of the animal king- 
dom. Only with this most important difference, that 
whereas in the animal world life is synonymous and co- 
extensive with the exercise of the physical habits pecu- 
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liar to each genus — the feline habits, the canine habits, 
the equine habits, the bovine habits, the vulpine, the por- 
cine, the asinine habits — in the world of human beings 
the merely physical habits sink into utter insignificance 
in comf^rison with the development of the mind, or if 
they remain at all prominent become a reproach to the 
person in whom they appear We do not blame a pig for 
being a pig or a mule for being a mule, but we do blame 
a man for being a pig or a mule. From age to age the 
animal repeats the life of its kind, without ambition or 
regret, aspiration or reform, entirely absorbed in the im- 
mediate process of living, or if at all seriously modified, 
modified only by its contact and association with man. 
There is a finality, a fatality, a sterile and insignificant 
orderliness in all this lower life which contrasts abso- 
lutely with the yearning, striving, self-recasting life of 

Sometimes the poets and philosophers, wearied or dis- 
gusted with the less noble aspects of man's restlessness — 
his rivalries and greed, his presumptions and preten- 
sions, have found a certain comfort in contemplating the 
strictly impersonal existence of the brutes. Walt Whit- 
man writes: 

"I think I could turn and Itve with the animals, 
They do not sweat and whine about their condition, 
They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God; 
Not one is demented with the mania of owning things, 
Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that lived thous- 
ands of years ago; 
Not one is respectable or industrious over the whole earth." 

Pardonable as this mood may be as a gently ironical 
reaction against the unlovely features of our restless and 
assertive nature, it is ludicrous as a sober solution of hu- 
man destiny. Whatever heaven mankind may be slowly 
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Now there are worms and there are men, and there are 
myriad forms of life between, each following its own 
compelling instinct. But who in sober sense has ever 
seen the slightest indication that the worm or any other 
animal is striving to be man. The worm is not striving 
at all. He is simply existing as worm — ^the horse as 
horse, the tiger as tiger. It is only man that is striving 
to be man. The striving of man is a fact, the most con- 
stant and inevitable fact in his nature — the fact that gives 
his nature all its nobility. The striving of man is a real- 
ity: the striving of the worm is a highly imaginative 
poetic fancy — of man. 

The proof then, I repeat, of the reality of the spiritual 
life in man is the fact men have always conceived of 
their life not as an existence but as a prophecy 

The brief hour of our conference this morning would 
be far too short to allow me to dwell on the rich and 
constant testimony of human history to this fact of the 
prophetic soul in man. Every chapter of philosophy, 
theology, science, would appear in its true significance 
to be but an essay in idealism. From the days of Plato 
down, the physical world, which has been for the ani- 
mals a final sphere of adjustment, has been for man only 
a datum to work upon. Man does not acquiesce simply in 
the world of nature ; he seeks to interpret it. He is not 
only an appearance in the stream of life; he seeks to 
chart the stream from its obscure and tiny springs in the 
hidden hills of antiquity till it empties into the vast ocean 
of eternity. By virtue of his prophetic iinterpretive 
power he has built an ideal world out of the fragments 
of the world of sense — like Faust in obedience to the 
Easter summons. Out of the succession of thousands of 
facts of human relationships he has made history: out 
of the observation of thousands of phenomena of nature 
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to hysterical suggestion, to priestcraft, and to the hun- 
dreds of forms of more or less refined witchcraft and 
spiritual hypnotism whioh are vexing our society to-day. 
Reason and idealism must both be kept in our prophetic 
vision of the high end of life. They are the foci whjdi 
determine the curve of life. Remove one of the foci and 
your curve is no longer closed, but fiies off into an hyper- 
bola. Let the foci come together till they merge and you 
have the perfect symbol, the circle. These foci of rea- 
son and idealism do not as yet come together. Our 
life's curve is an ellipse, flattened the more as the foci 
are the farther apart, and only slowly aM>roaching the 
perfect circle, which is ours in prophetic vision. 

As advocates of the union of reason and idealism we 
have had a battle to fight against foes within and foes 
without. For not only are we constantly tempted our- 
selves to lose our idealism in the -face of all the discord- 
ant realities of life, or to relax our strict responsibility 
of reason in reacting from life's disappcMntments — to give 
up, that is, one or the other of the foci which keep the 
curve of our life determinate ; but we meet the hostile 
criticism on the one hand of those who deny that we can 
know what true idealism is except through a faith which 
rejects reason, and on the other hand of those who scoff 
at any rationalism which admits the ideals of faith. It 
is only by the far look ahead, by the prophetic vision, that 
we can keep true to the union of these seemingly discord- 
ant elements of idealism and reason. The strength of 
our fidelity to that vision is derived from the conviction 
that both are essential to the ethical life. 

Ethics has so long been regarded only as a sufqile- 
ment to dogma, a sort of by-product of religion, that it is 
a very hard task to set it in its rightful position of primr 
acy in our spiritual life. You must first entertain and 
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profess a certain metaphysical belief as to the existence, 
the attributes, or the tripartite person of deity, the re- 
ligious teadiers of the past have told us, and as a result 
of that belief, and kindred dogmas of human corruption, 
divine salvation, justification, satisfaction, and the like, 
you will find the inspiration to live a moral life. So 
close has the alliance been between dogma and ethics 
that those who have essayed to live the moral life with- 
out agreeing to the supernatural doctrine have seen their 
attempt met with either open hostility or veiled suspicion 
by the church. In the heroic days of dogma St. Augus- 
tine did not scruple to call the virtues of unbelievers 
"splendid faults" and their constancy in suffering for the 
unorthodox faith only "damnable obstinacy." In these 
milder days of apologetic orthodoxy, the church shakes 
its head at "mere ethics" with a sort of sadly patronizing 
incredulity, and speaks of coldness and inadequacy and 
lack of a mainspring and shallow roots or no roots at all. 
It is simply that the church does not know what ethics 
really means. The old conception of the moral life as 
a mere by-product of metaphysical doctrine is still the 
common one. Once realize that ethics is the expression 
of the total character of a man and not a neat little tabu- 
lation of do's and don't's; once realize that ethics is that 
total disposition toward life which has produced as work- 
ing hypotheses all the dogmas and creeds that men have 
ever framed — and your metaphysics of religion then 
sinks to its proper and insignificant place as a corollary 
of morals and a by-product of ethics. 

The prophetic element, then, is part and parcel of our 
ethical life, and not at all something added to it from a 
supernatural source. As ethical beings we are ipso facto 
prophetic beings. It is utterly impossible to be faithful 
to ethical responsibility, that is, to bring to bear our whole 
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thought on the problem of conduct, without a theory 
of conduct in its obligations and its ends. And it is im- 
possible that such theory should be the result of any- 
thing except the vision of what we long to see actualized 
in the world. All consequent and reflective action (all 
ethical action, in other words) is the expression in life 
of a prophetic ideal. So far then from lacking a pro- 
phetic element, as our critics often claim it does, our eth- 
ical faith is chiefly, nay wholly prophetic 

If now we turn to ask what are the prophetic ends 
•before us, we see where the ethical view differs from the 
generally accepted religious views of prophecy. In its 
crudest form — ^but a form which is still valid for mil- 
lions of human beings both of the Christians and of the 
non-christian religions, in both the Roman Catholic and 
the Protestant communities — this life and the future life 
are set over against each other in the strongest contrast. 
The life that now is and the life to come are separated by 
the thin but impenetrable veil of death. The last droop 
of the wearied eyelids is the signal for the great transfor- 
mation. The moment the last breath leaves the body the 
scene is shifted to its eternal setting of the joys of para- 
dise or the pains of inferno or the intermediate toils of 
purgatory. 

Because our life on earth is brief and uncertain, where- 
as death is sure and eternity is very long, it has not been 
difficult for those who have claimed through priestly 
privilege or special revelation to penetrate the veil that 
hides the future, to fix the attention of mankind on those 
elaborate tableaux of the future life which fervid imagi- 
nation and oriental imagery have painted. The prophetic 
instinct and longing in man has been directed toward, 
nay, dominated and absorbed by those supernatural fic- 
tions which have no vital connection with our daily life. 
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So we have an artificial 
to be guaranteed or coi 
anticipation of somethin| 
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tainable only through th( 
most nature is split into i 
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ferent directions. And th 
between the prophetic ai 
man's nature is that most 
fusion or contented suspt 
ence. Their faith is not 
experience does not enge 
A thousand agencies are 
ing, to keep alive faith ii 
And this pitiable state of 
and the reasonable elemei 
name of religion. 

Now our ethical faith 
ment of our life is just a: 
the rational element. It 
and exact program of the 
it is genuine and vital, 
or exhortation to keep su( 
is a part of us. Once ac 
ethics believes in and you 
those qualities which the 
add by a supernatural per; 
vate them by the promise 
Those qualities are in hii 
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And his great problem is how to 
others. 

This, you see, completely rever 
dox doctrine of man. Instead o: 
and empty being, waiting to be fil 
grace, tempted to open his heart t 
(x>lored pictures of future retrit 
logical artists from TertuUius to 1 
so well how to paint, man accord 
is already endowed with qualities 
ited and cultivated, will make his 
monious. If the process is slow 
it or remove the scene of operatio 
or heaven. Neither can the rewar 
by the classical religious creeds at 
Think of the various consummat 
the religions of the world — the I 
Nirvana in Buddhism, the feasts 
hammedan heaven, the harps and 
ments of the Christian apocalypse 
the crudest physical enjoyments t 
ism has any attraction for a real 
are painted in terms of uniformit; 
consists in its individuality. The 
of eternal rest, but eternal rest 
prospect than eternal work The: 
that has any attraction to the sane 
of self-fulfilment. And this is 
what the ethical prophecy is. 

Under what conditions, amid 
roundings, by what instruments 
fulfilment may proceed after the 
we do not know. These concert 
whole interest of the old theologi 
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the signs of the gods' anger or favor, what natural pro- 
cesses were once endowed with special divinities, are all 
now referable to a beautiful harmonious law. So the 
deeper the ethical research into the spiritual nature of 
man, the more reasonable does it appear that he is part 
of a greater order than he exhausts in three score years 
and ten. Here we must leave the question of immortal- 
ity. No human being, whatever office he holds, what- 
ever garments he wears, whatever language he speaks, 
whatever claims he makes, — no human being knows any 
whit more about it. 

Does this mean that our ethical faith is shallow ? that 
its so-called prophecy is only a very narrow prosaic ob- 
servation of its little fact of our personal ambition? that 
it has no roots and no outlook? I think not! If men 
had taken half the pains to sound the depths of the hu- 
man soul that they have to pick the lock of the door to 
the future, we should have a noble ethical religion to-day 
with millions of adherents, and the failure of old super- 
stitions to bear the test of modem science and philoso- 
phy would not be turning thousands of essentially devout 
souls from a false religion to a still falser indifference 
to religion. What we need is not a revival of the faith 
of Moses or St. Paul. Neither of these can be revived. 
What we need is a revival of the faith of man — the eth- 
ical faith — the inspiring faith that the sjAere of life, here 
or hereafter, on earth or in heaven, for our hour or our 
aeon, must fulfil what is essential to life. The thirst for 
moral perfection is as essential a part of man's nature as 
the thirst for intellectual enlightenment or i^ysical 
health. Only whereas man's competency to cultivate 
health and wisdom has been acknowledged his compe- 
tency to attain moral stature has been denied. The ra- 
tional and physical parts of his nature have been treated 
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as native to him ; the idea 
man sets toward ethical p( 
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better is set before them. But we demanc 
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as never before in the world's history. 
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erect in their own convictions, united in the fact of pro- 
phetic vision, and not, as now, divided oa the formulas 
that interpret their vision. We shall have a faith found- 
ed in our very nature, and hence to be discovered pro- 
Sressively in the clarification of the springs of thought 
and action in us. We ahall lose nothing that has ever 
been of constractive value to mankind. Truth, charity, 
honor, brotherhood, sympathy, each best quality that we 
can think of in the life of man, will be encouraged in 
this proiAetic visitwi of our ideal Every virtue that the 
fiuth of supernaturalism nourished will be preserved, 
while the vices, tiie hypocrisies, the superstitions, the 
persecutions which have always scoMnpanied dogmatic 
religion will fade away. 

And yet men call this ethical religion cold. I do not 
know what they mean unless that they miss the warm 
and cheerful glow of the old fires of hell I They say the 
ethical religion has no roots. That can only be if hu- 
man nature itself is too shallow for roota — ^for our eth- 
ical ideal is planted in the depths of human nature. They 
n»ss the personal element in our faith, meaning God 
made in the image of man. It is because they have never 
seen the truth of man made in the image of God. The 
whole criticism of the ethical ideal betrays a deep un- 
faith in the prophetic worth of humanity. Weak and 
erring as we are, ignorant and unjust, the very measure 
<A our realization of these imperfections is the promise 
of our redemption. The prophetic element of our faith 
is the purging element of our faith. We lay hold of ex- 
cellence in a great longing, and immediately all the mar- 
tyrdoms and sacrifices of the world that have been made 
■for truth and suffered for righteousness' sake become a 
part of our experience and the guaranty of our ethical 
'"iumph. We have Buddha for ours without being 
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